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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASSIS TANT wanted in Justices’ Clerk’s Office; 
capable of working with slight supervision ; 
salary £350—£400 according to experience ; 
apply stating age and experience to Clerk to 
Justices, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


APPOINTMENTS 


WEST KENT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE requires whole-time Clerk to 
the Dartford Justices. Population 249,324. 
Salary £1,850x£50 to £2,100. Applications, 
Stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of two referees to 
Clerk of the Magistrates’ Courts Committee, 
County Hall, Maidstone, by June 10, 1954. 


INQUIRIES 





YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant). 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS —EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301. Available day 
and night. 





ETROPOLITAN MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS AREA 

THERE are vacancies for men and women 
probation officers in the London Probation 
Service. Appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and are subject to the Probation Rules and the 
Probation Officers (Superannuation) Order, 
1948. The persons a may be required 
to serve in any part of the Area, and will be 
assigned to such courts as the Secretary of 
State may from time to time decide. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
Probation Division, Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1, and should be returned not 
later than June 12, 1954. 
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~ Borot GH OF DUNSTABLE 
LEGAL AND COMMITTEE CLERK re- 
quired. Salary commencing at £580 per 
annum A.P.T. Grade IV. Housing accommo- 
dation may be offered in a suitable case. 
Particulars of duties and information required 
should be obtained from the Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Dunstable, Beds., to whom 
completed applications must be delivered by 


June 7, 1954. 
JACK SMITH, 
Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, 
Dunstable. 
May 21, 1954. 


SSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS 


ASSISTANT SOLIC ITOR required. Previous 
local government experience in county 
boroughs necessary. Salary £1,050 rising to 
£1,250. Post is superannuable. Applications 
stating age, qualifications including date of 
admission, experience and names of three 
persons to whom reference can be made, to be 
sent within fourteen days from this publication 
to Secretary, A.M.C., Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Pwesutre COMBINED PROBATION 
AREA 


Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
who have had experience and/or training as 
Probation Officers for the appointment of 
a Full-time Probation Officer for the above 
area. Candidates must be not less than twenty- 
three nor more than forty years of age (except 
in the case of serving 

The appointment and salary will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules and 
the salary will be subject to superannuation 
deductions. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, 
education, present salary, qualifications and 
experience, with the names and addresses 
of not more than three persons to whom 
reference may be made, should be submitted 
to the undersigned not later than June 5, 
1954. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
will be a disqualification. 

G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 
The Castle, Winchester. 





METHWICK & WEST BROMWICH 
COMBINED PROBATION 
COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Whole-time Female Probation 
Officer 


AREA 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment. Applicants must be not less 
than twenty-three nor more than forty years 
of age, except in the case of whole-time 
serving Officers. Salary and appointment 
in accordance with Probation Rules, 1949-54. 
Successful applicant to pass medical examina- 
tion and to contribute to Superannuation 
Fund. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience together with 
copies of two recent testimonials, to reach me 
not later than June 10, 1954. 

T. CRADDOCK, 
Secretary to the Committee. 
Law Courts, 
Smethwick. 


DOLA MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
(NORTHERN RHODESIA) 


Appointment of a Second Assistant Town Clerk 





APPLICATIONS are invited from persons of 
suitable experience and qualification for ap- 
pointment as a Second Assistant Town Clerk. 
Salary Grade, £1,100 to £1,300 per annum, 
plus cost of living allowance, at present 
24 per cent. of basic salary. 

Intending applicants should apply to 
P.O. Box 197, Ndola, forthwith, BY AIR 
MAIL POST, for further particulars. 


EDWARD C. BARLOW, 
_Town Clerk. 


ORBY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of LEGAL ASSISTANT (unadmitted). 
Salary scale £630 x £30 (4) to £750. Applicants 
should have had good experience of con- 
veyancing and the general work in a solicitor’s 
office. Experience with a local or public 
authority would be an advantage but is not 
essential. The appointment is superannuated 
and housing is available if required. Applica- 
tions, including the names of two referees, 
should be received by the undersigned not 
later than June 9, 1954. 
R. F. BROOKS GRUNDY, 

General Manager. 

The Stone House, 
Corby, 
Northants. 





(CUMBERLAND PROBATION AREA 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
female Probation Officer. The appointment 
and salary will besubject to the Probation Rules, 
and the selected candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and giving the name and address 
of two referees, should be submitted to me by 


June 10, 1954. 
G. N. C. SWIFT, 
Clerk to the Combined 
Probation Committee. 
The Courts, 
Carlisle. 
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NOTES of 


Rewards for Information 

A newspaper report of proceedings of the health committee 
in Bath states that the question of rewarding persons who give 
information about damage to public conveniences was discussed. 
The chairman demurred, and observed that it was a poor citizen 
who would not do this as a matter of duty and expected a 
reward. 

We quite agree with the chairman, but unfortunately there 
are many people who will do things for money which they would 
not do as a matter of duty. That is why we see notices offering 
rewards for information leading to the conviction of offenders 
of this kind. We must however, allow for the natural reluctance 
of many ordinary, decent folk to be “mixed up”’ in proceedings in 
magistrates’ courts. What we should like them to realize is that 
they are performing a public service if they help to bring to justice 
those hooligans who wantonly damage other people’s property, 
often that of a local authority which has to make good the damage 
out of the rates. With many people it is not a question of a 
reward at all, and the reward would not prove a stimulus, but 
there are some who would give information if they could be 
assured of making something out of it. They are not behaving 
like the best of citizens, but they have their use. 

We do not often read nowadays of rewards being offered for the 
restoration of stolen property, with an intimation that no ques- 
tions will be asked. That kind of thing looks so much like an 
offer to compound a felony that most newspapers would decline 
to insert the advertisement, even if anyone should be foolish 
enough to submit it. An unconditional offer of a reward for 
information that may lead to the finding or restoration of the 
property may prove enough to induce persons who have had no 
part in the crime, but who have a good idea who committed it, 
to do what they ought to do in the interests of justice. 


Proof of Illegitimacy 

Ever since the rule in Russell v. Russell was abrogated by 
statute, it has been felt that the task of proving non-access has 
become much easier, now that the two people who know the 
facts better than anyone else could testify to them. 

What must not be overlooked is that the presumption of 
legitimacy in the case of a child born in wedlock is as strong as 
ever. This was illustrated in the case of Cotton v. Cotton [1954] 
2 All E.R. 105, in which the paternity of a child was in question in 
the hearing of a divorce suit. Non-access became an issue in the 
case, and although it appeared that the learned Commissioner 
may have felt that the conduct of the wife suggested that she 
herself believed the child to be that of the co-respondent, and 
not of her husband, yet the evidence fell short of that degree of 
proof, amounting almost to certainty, which was necessary to 
rebut the strong presumption of legitimacy. Accordingly, he 
found non-access had not been proved and treated the child as 
a child of the marriage. 

In the Court of Appeal the decision of the Commissioner was 
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upheld. He had heard and seen the witnesses and arrived at a 
finding of fact after interpreting the law in the light of the 
authorities. 


Right to Trial by Jury 

English people are jealous, and rightly jealous, to preserve 
their rights to trial by jury. When they have a choice of summary 
trial or trial by jury on a criminal charge, they usually choose 
trial without jury, but that is no reason for abolishing the right. 
Moreover, the law lays down in clear terms that when the right 
exists and the choice of summary trial is the alternative, the 
defendant is to be told of his rights. 


In cases which were formerly governed by s. 17 of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and now by s. 25 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, it is essential that the defendant, if present in 
person, shall be informed that he can claim,to be tried by jury at 
quarter sessions, and the High Court has always insisted that this 
should be more than a formality that could be dispensed with or 
observed with laxity. Failure to comply with the requirements 
of the section may lead to a successful application to the High 
Court to set aside a conviction, even if there is no real merit in 
the case. 

In R. v. Salisbury and Amesbury Justices, Ex parte Greatbatch 
(The Times, May 13) the Divisional Court granted an application 
for an order of certiorari quashing a conviction of dangerous 
driving on the ground that the defendant at the hearing of the 
summons had not been told of his right to trial by jury, or asked 
if he wished to be tried by jury, but only asked if he desired 
summary trial. The Lord Chief Justice did not blame the 
justices, because no injustice was done and the defendant was 
represented by a competent solicitor, who had answered for his 
client when the question as to summary trial was put, but as the 
section had not been complied with the order must be granted, 
though with reluctance. 

It is to be noted that on another point, which was put forward 
as a ground for the application, the Court took a less strict view. 
It was objected that the question was answered by the solicitor, 
and not by the defendant himself. Lord Goddard saw no 
objection to this, provided the all-important question was 
correctly put. The solicitor answered for his client in his 
client’s presence, and the client could contradict him if he wished 
to do so. 


Persuasion 

A Luton man adopted an unusual way of inducing his 
wife to agree to return to him after a quarrel and separation. 
According to a newspaper report, the wife left home and went 
to live with her sister and her sister's husband in a pre-fab- 
ricated house. The aggrieved husband, perhaps mindful of the 
law’s delays and sceptical about the effectiveness of proceedings 
for restitution of conjugal rights, decided on direct action. 
While the family was away, he set fire to the “ pre-fab”’, in 
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order, as he said at his trial at the assizes, to persuade his wife 
to come back to him. 

He appears to have succeeded to a certain extent, for in court 
he said that he and his wife had become reconciled, and his 
wife agreed that she wished to return to him. One difficulty 
remains, however, which the man must have overlooked. 
He has had to answer for setting fire to someone else’s house, 
and has been sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 
Although reconciliation has been accomplished, some twelve 
months or more must elapse before happy married life can be 
resumed. It is to be hoped the parties will both be of the same 
mind after this period of waiting. When a man decides to take 
the law into his own hands he may be letting himself in for 
unforeseen and unpleasant consequences. 


Litter 

It is unfortunately true that the nuisance of litter can be 
dealt with effectively only by improving people’s standards 
of tidiness and consideration, but it is also true that it can be 
mitigated by making careless people more careful by visiting 
their untidiness with substantial fines. It is impossible to bring 
to account the many who disfigure streets with the greasy 
paper which has contained the fish and chips they have eaten 
on their way home on Saturday night, or who foul the grass 
verge along a stretch of country road where they have picniced, 
disregarding numerous receptacles provided for the reception 
of their refuse. These could rarely be caught and summoned. 

It is otherwise where, as in a park or recreation ground, 
keepers or police may be able to detect offenders in the act 
and institute proceedings under byelaw or regulation. If a 
number of offenders were fined such sums as marked the strong 
disapproval of the court, it would probably have the effect of 
making these places tidier and pleasanter for those who wish 
to make proper use of them. It would also reduce the consider- 
able expense incurred in removing a vast amount of material. 
Offences differ in degree, but we do not consider that this 
kind of offence is trivial or that prosecutions should be dis- 
couraged by the imposition of nominal fines or by criticism 
of the policy of prosecuting. 


Obscene Publications 

The judgment of the Court of Criminal Appeal in R. v. 
Reiter and Others [1954] 1 All E.R. 741, explained the law 
relating to obscene publications and showed how justices 
should deal with the question of what constitutes obscenity. 
The still later case of Thomson v. Chain Libraries Ltd. (The 
Times, May 14) carries the matter a little further. 

The Divisional Court allowed the appeal of the prosecutor 
against the determination of justices in proceedings under the 
Obscene Publications Act, 1857, that certain books and post- 
cards were not obscene and should be returned to the defen- 
dants. The justices considered it was the duty of the prosecution 
to satisfy them that the books and cards were obscene, and 
show a prima facie case by indicating the passages which were 
alleged to be obscene and by indicating in what respects the 
postcards were alleged to be obscene. 

In the course of his judgment, the Lord Chief Justice said 
that the justices said they had read and considered the books, 
and if they had he did not know why they had not given their 
decision. It was not for the prosecution to point out the obscene 
passages. He did not say that the justices had to read every word. 
It was for them to look at the booksand come to their own decision. 

It is not uncommon for a prosecutor to invite special attention 
to certain passages in the book, and this way be helpful, but 
evidently it is not incumbent upon him to do so, and justices 
might consider other passages worse than those selected by 
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the prosecution. Their duty is simply to consider the publica- 
tion and judge it by its contents, and not by comparison with 
other books or documents. So far as pictures and postcards 
are concerned, these speak for themselves, and the justices 
must form their own opinion. There is no onus on the prose- 
cutor to explain exactly why they are obscene, and in this matter 
it is probably true that the average man or woman is as capable 
of judging as anyone else. We may add, seeing that this matter 
is so much before the public at the moment, that we hope to 
publish at an early date an ampler article, examining inter alia 
some new American authorities. The question dealt with in 
this Note (where selected passages are to be pricked out) has 
been much canvassed in the United States, by certain legislatures 
and by the courts. 


One and Indivisible 

There is nothing specially noteworthy in the passing of an 
Indemnity Bill, to relieve a member of the House of Commons 
from a disqualification he has incurred by oversight or mis- 
understanding. The point of interest for the constitutional 
lawyer, in the debates upon the Niall Macpherson Indemnity 
Bill this month, was a suggestion advanced by Sir Herbert 
Williams, M.P., that the Crown (that impersonal corporation 
sole) is different in the United Kingdom and in the self-governing 
countries of the Commonwealth. We are not sure how far 
the argument would have been carried: does it depend upon 
full Dominion Status resting on the Statute of Westminster, 
or extend also to Colonial countries possessing their own 
Parliaments? This doubt is one reason for thinking that it 
is just as well that the British Parliament, under advice from 
the Government and the Attorney-General, declined to accede 
to the suggestion, although upon the facts of the particular 
case to do so would have been convenient and plausible. Mr. 
Macpherson, it appears, has knowledge of the fruit trade, 
and obtained employment as London representative of an 
Australian board for marketing dried fruits. By Australian 
law this board—like our hospital boards, but unlike the boards 
of our commercial nationalized industries—is an organ of 
the Crown. It followed that Mr. Macpherson had, unwittingly, 
accepted an office of profit under the Crown and was accord- 
ingly disqualified for membership of the House of Commons, 
There could hardly have been a case more remote from the 
intention of the disqualifying statutes, and it seems that Mr. 
Macpherson, taking legal advice when the point was mentioned 
to him, was advised that he was not affected. The Law Officers, 
however, took a different view; hence the introduction of 
the Bill. The extreme artificiality of the position is evident. 
If the Australian federal statute which nationalized the over- 
seas marketing of dried fruit had, like our Transport Act, 1947, 
for example, established a corporation or other board apart 
from “ the Crown” in its technical sense, the disqualification 
could not have arisen. It is perhaps an unprofitable enterprise, 
to speculate on what the legal position here would have been 
had the Australian Parliament passed a declaratory Act, saying 
that the board in question, though still a public body, was 
not an organ of the Crown. Sir Herbert Williams’s suggestion, 
as we have said, was plausible, and the possible results of the 
law as it now stands are so peculiar that, as the constitution 
of the Commonwealth develops, divisibility of the Crown 
may some day be established. Meantime, there is one point 
of direct interest for our readers. It is nowadays not uncommon 
for a Commonwealth or Colonial Government to erect a building 
in this country. Most of these have been in London, and we 
have not heard of any friction with the local authorities who, 
if the building was not being erected by the Crown, would 
be concerned with it. There was a case some thirty years ago, 
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where a provincial local authority sought to prevent the erection 
by a Dominion Government of a building which, if erected 
by a private person, or a public corporation not being an organ 
of the Crown, would have been illegal. The then Minister of 
Health advised the council that, the Crown being one and 
indivisible, the council had no responsibility for seeing that 
the laws affecting building in the district were observed. 


If a case does arise, by reason of the extended activities 
of Dominion and Colonial Governments, the Niall Macpherson 
Indemnity Act, with Sir Lionel Heald’s expression of opinion 
in the House of Commons, can be taken as establishing that 
English law does not apply. 


Unused Commons 


Mixed feelings will be roused by the proposal in the House 
of Commons on May 14, for a new survey of common land. 
As the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries informed the House, the last complete survey 
was in 1874. In the intervening eighty years a revolution has 
come about in the settled attitude to common land, which 
is now generally recognized as a valuable part of the nation’s 
heritage. Unfortunately, however, there has been another 


revolution in the countryside itself, where the rights of commoners 
have been going steadily out of use, with the result that a great 
deal of common land has been allowed to sink back into scrub. 
This is partly, though not altogether, due to the falling off 
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(regrettable for other reasons also) in the number of sheep 
reared in this country. There are estimated to be about a 
million and a half acres of common land in England and half 
a million in Wales, where the disproportionately large acreage 
is due to the mountainous nature of the country. While the 
rough mountain land could scarcely be cultivated, there is 
plenty of common land in England which would pay for plough- 
ing or for enclosure as improved grazing. The member who 
introduced the subject suggested that small commons used 
for recreation should be left unmolested, but that the larger and 
remoter commons should be dealt with by county agricultural 
committees. These might (he said) be empowered to call 
commoners, ramblers, and rural preservation societies into 
conference, and then to deal with each common on its merits. 


From the points of view of food production and rural 
prosperity there is much to be said for examining the problem 
in the light of present day conditions and requirements. No 
serious person in the middle of the twentieth century would 
propose legislation for reducing public rights of access and 
recreation, or the facilities for going on and over common 
land which, without strict right, have come to be allowed in 
practice. But where a common has ceased (or nearly) to be 
used for its primary purpose, and has not acquired a new use 
as a place of recourse for people from outside the area it was 
meant to serve, then there is a question, worth considering 
(at least), whether its status can remain for ever, or should be 
altered so that it will contribute to the national economy. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST J. SNOOKS 


By E. SPENCER, M.A., LL.B. 


From time to time quarter sessions orders a guilty defendant 
to make a contribution towards the costs of the prosecution. 
In appropriate cases the court may make a further order for the 
payment of compensation. Alternatively, and this appears to 
be a more common practice in counties, the appeals committee 
of quarter sessions may order an unsuccessful appellant to pay 
the respondent’s taxed costs. 

It is not unusual to find that the recipient of these orders either 
ignores them completely or makes spasmodic payments by instal- 
ments, usually at a rate less than that ordered by the court, until 
his pristine enthusiasm to pay, resulting from escaping a term 
of imprisonment, is dulled and the clerical cost of recording the 
instalment is greater than the instalment itself. 


How are these orders enforced? It may be convenient to 
consider the several possibilities separately. 


(A) QUARTER SESSIONS—COSTS 


(i) J. Snooks of Framley is convicted at Barsetshire Quarter 
Sessions of larceny. He is bound over for three years and 
ordered to pay £20 towards the costs of the prosecution. He was 
committed by the justices sitting for the city of Barchester (a 
county borough). Barchester is, for the police purposes, a division 
of the county constabulary. The clerk of the Barsetshire County 
Council is also clerk of the peace for the county of Barset and 
clerk of the Barsetshire police authority. 

Snooks fails to pay the £20. A distress warrant is returned 
nulla bona. The several factors to be considered in enforcing the 
order are : 

(a) Complaint 

A complaint will be laid by the town clerk of Barchester, for, 
by s. 10 (4) and (5) of the Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1952, the 
Barchester City Council will already have met the prosecutor’s 
bill in full. 


(6) Venue 

The venue will be the Barchester county borough magis- 
trates’ court (s. 44, Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952)—not because 
the committal proceedings were held there, but simply because 
the complaint relates to something left undone which should 
have been done there, namely, that Snooks should have sought 
out and paid his creditor (the City Council) in Barchester. 


Presumably it would be in order to take proceedings instead at 
Framley if Snooks is still living there when the complaint is 
made. 

(c) Nature of Proceedings 

Section 10 (1) Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1952, provides that 
the order for costs shall be enforceable in the same manner as a 
sum adjudged summarily to be paid as a civil debt. These 
words seem to mean that the complaint is for the issue of a judg- 
ment summons (under s. 73, Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, and 
r. 48, Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952), for quarter sessions’ 
order for costs has the same effect (so far as enforcement is con- 
cerned) as a magistrates’ court’s order for money recoverable 
summarily as a civil debt made under s. 50 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952. 

(d) Time Limit 

Since a complaint under s. 73, supra, may be brought at any 
time (s. 73(2)) there seems to be no limit within which quarter 
sessions’ order must be enforced. 


(ii) Facts as above save that Snooks is ordered to pay the whole 
of the prosecution costs. 

In this case it might seem on a first reading of s. 10 (4) and 
(5), supra, that no order for payment of the prosecution’s costs 
out of local funds would be made with the result that the prose- 
cutor would be obliged to enforce the order against Snooks 
himself. In other words, the clerk of Barsetshire police 
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authority, acting on behalf of the police prosecutor, would be the 
complainant. 

In practice, however, quarter sessions invariably order the 
costs of police prosecutions to be paid out of local funds as a 
matter of course, whether or not an additional order is made for 
payment of the same costs (either in whole or in part) by the 
guilty accused. 

In all such cases the local authority, in this case the Bar- 
chester City Council, will reimburse the prosecutor (in effect the 
Barsetshire police authority) and the town clerk of Barchester 
will have the task of enforcing the order against Snooks. This 
situation was specifically provided for in s. 3 of the Forfeiture 
Act, 1870, which is now re-enacted, albeit not so explicitly, by 
the Costs in Criminal Cases Acts. The only cases where the 
person to whom costs are awarded may in fact be obliged to 
enforce the order of quarter sessions are : 

(1) On a successful prosecution instituted by a private in- 
dividual, a local authority (e.g., food and drugs authority) or 
public authority (e.g., British Transport Commission) where the 
court orders the accused to pay the prosecutor's costs and does 
not order them to be paid out of local funds. Even in these 
cases, it would be more usual for quarter sessions to make local 
funds primarily liable for payment. 

(2) On an unsuccessful prosecution instituted by any of the 
persons or bodies mentioned in (1) above where the prosecutor 
is ordered to pay the accused’s costs and no order is made for the 
accused's costs to be paid out of local funds. 


It might be helpful to mention that the order for payment of 
the prosecution costs out of local funds referred to above is not 
usually a specific order made in open court. The custom is 


rather that, unless a specific pronouncement to the contrary is 
made by the court, an order for payment out of local funds is 


inferred and the clerk of the peace accordingly issues the neces- 
sary order to the treasurer of the local authority. 


(B) QUARTER SESSIONS—COMPENSATION 

In the case described above, Snooks may also be ordered by 
quarter sessions to pay a sum by way of compensation to an 
aggrieved party, Juggins. Orders for compensation may be 
made under the provisions of : 

(1) Section 4, Forfeiture Act, 1870, upon conviction for 
felony, the amount of compensation being limited to £100. 

(2) Section 11 (2), Criminal Justice Act, 1948, where a pro- 
bation order or an order for conditional or absolute discharge is 
made 

(3) Section 45 of the Larceny Act, 1916—here the amount 
awarded to the innocent purchasers is readily available, being 
limited to moneys taken from a prisoner on his apprehension ; 
consequently, no question of enforcing this order will arise. 

The two sections referred to in (1) and (2) both provide that 
an order for payment of compensation made thereunder is en- 
forceable in like manner as an order for payment of costs by the 
offender 

Consequently, there will be no time limit for bringing a com- 
plaint which will be for a judgment summons under s. 73 (Magis- 
trates’ Courts Act, 1952). 


Complaint 

The complainant in these cases will be Juggins, that is the 
person in whose favour the order for compensation is made, and 
will not be the local authority, as sometimes may be thought to 
be the case. Where a defendant is ordered to pay costs and 
compensation by weekly instalments without specifying in what 
proportion payments shall be applied, it may be convenient for the 
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local authority to collect both costs and compensation from a 
willing payer. But whilst it may be equally convenient for the 
town clerk of Barchester to include in his complaint to recover 
costs a complaint for compensation also, there seems to be no 
authority for such a course, and the person benefitting under the 
order for compensation should be left to pursue his remedy 
separately. ' 

Venue 

Where an order for compensation is made by quarter sessions, 
the venue for enforcing the order will be the magistrates’ court 
for the area in which the judgment creditor, Juggins, resides, 
although presumably no objection would be taken if the court 
chosen was the “ home ” court of Snooks. 

It may be noted that s. 11 (3) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
envisages the case of the prosecutor being the person entitled to 
compensation and provides that in those circumstances the two 
orders may be enforced as if they constituted a single order for 
payment of costs. This contingency is likely to materialize only 
in the case of a prosecution originated by a private individual 
or one of the public bodies mentioned earlier so that in practice 
the order for compensation, almost invariably, will be enforced 
independently of the order for costs. 


(C) APPEALS COMMITTEE 


(1) Committals for Sentence 

By the joint effect of s. 29 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
and s. 29 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, a person convicted 
on summary trial of an indictable offence may be committed to 
the appeals committee of quarter sessions (in the case of counties) 
for sentence. Any order for costs, with or without compensa- 
tion, will be enforceable in the manner outlined above as appli- 
cable to cases where the trial was on indictment before the court 
of quarter sessions (Criminal Justice Act, 1948, s. 29 (3) (a)). 


(2) Appeals 

If Snooks appeals to the appeals committee of quarter sessions 
against conviction and/or sentence by the Barchester city 
magistrates, and his appeal is dismissed, it is not unlikely that 
he will be ordered to pay the taxed costs of the respondent 
(usually a police superintendent or inspector). 


The procedure governing the enforcement of such an order 
differs considerably from the enforcement of orders of quarter 
sessions proper. 

In the first place, the authority for recovery of the costs is to 
be found in s. 5 (2) of the Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) Act, 
1933. This provides that costs ordered to be paid by quarter 
sessions on any such appeal may be recovered summarily as a 
civil debt by the party to whom they are ordered to be paid. 
The wording here differs from that in s. 10 (1) of the Costs in 
Criminal Cases Act, 1952, which we have previously been con- 
sidering, where the order for costsis enforceable in the same manner 
as a sum adjudged summarily to be paid as a civil debt. This 
difference in wording indicates that the first step is to make a 
complaint under s. 50 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, at the 
hearing of which, the magistrates could refuse to give effect to 
the order made by the appeals committee, if, for instance, the 
making of the order was not properly proved. In practice, of 
course, the civil debt proceedings mainly consist of the magis- 
trates deciding in what manner (by instalments or otherwise) the 
order shall be complied with. It is only if Snooks fails to com- 
ply with the magistrates’ order that distress and a judgment 
summons under s. 73 (Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952) can be 
issued. 

Time Limit 
As the complaint is under s. 50, the proceedings must be 
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brought within six months from the date when the matter of 
complaint arose (s. 104 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952). 
Where the actual amount of costs payable by Snooks is specified 
by the appeals committee when making the order, time begins to 
run immediately. Where the order is to pay the taxed costs of 
the respondent, proceedings for recovery must be taken within 
six months of completion of taxation (McVittie v. Rennison 
[1941] | K.B. 96). Consequently, if it is not possible or desir- 
able to take proceedings under the section within six months, 
then it will be advisable to make complaint to a justice asking 
him to defer issuing the summons until some later time. 


Complainant 
The complainant in this case will be either the respondent 
(usually the police officer who laid the original information in the 
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original proceedings before the magistrates which led to the 
appeal) or more likely, the clerk of the Barsetshire police 
authority on whose behalf the respondent resisted the appeal. 
Venue 

This will be the magistrates’ court for the area where the 
respondent was stationed when the order became effective, or 
where Snooks is residing at the time of the complaint. 


It is interesting to note, by way of conclusion, that where the 
clerk of the council is also clerk of the peace and clerk of the 
police authority, although he may have been clerk of the court 
of quarter sessions or appeals committee which made one of the 
orders for costs considered above, his task of enforcing it is 
performed as clerk of the council or as clerk of the police 
authority, but never as clerk of the peace. 


ACCOMMODATION AND CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


The several problems of the ageing population of these islands 
are engaging the minds of many—from the intellectual pundits 
who work out the actuarial complexities of our social security 
measures and who forecast a sort of Malthusian theory that the 
burden of maintaining the aged may become so great as to 
lower the nation’s standard of living, to the voluntary workers 
who run the local meals on wheels enthusiastically undeterred 
by the prodigity of their task. Somewhere in between these 
extremes the hospital and local authorities have their own 
particular problem: the accommodation of the elderly sick 
a responsibility de jure of the hospital authorities but often 
de facto that of the county and county borough councils. 


This problem of accommodation is largely, though not wholly, 
one of resources. Given unlimited accommodation or the 
wherewithal to acquire or construct it, the regional hospital 
boards and the county and county borough councils concerned 
could presumably cope with the demands made upon them. 
As it is the responsible authorities tend, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to place blame upon each other, often quite unde- 
servedly, for an apparent failure to discharge adequately the 
functions cast upon them by law. Hospital management com- 
mittees have emergency hospital beds “* blocked ”’ by the bed- 
ridden, and local authorities have Part III accommodation 
occupied by sick persons whose condition demands nursing 
attention in hospital. Sometimes an exchange can be effected 
but in practice this is frequently more difficult than it may 
seem. 

Though these difficulties are nation-wide—the House of 
Commons devoted an adjournment debate to its discussion on 
November 19, 1952—the difficulty of getting the chronic sick 
transferred from welfare accommodation to hospital is most 
pressing, it seems, in London and the home counties. A 
denser population no doubt accounts to some extent for the 
aggravation in these areas but even allowing for that the demands 
upon accommodation are rather higher in proportion to the 
population than is the experience in the rest of the country. 
At all events the London County Council have recently had a 
round-table discussion with the Essex, Kent, Middlesex and 
Surrey county councils, the four metropolitan regional 
hospital boards and the Teaching Hospitals Association to see 
whether something constructive can be done about the matter. 


But, with little publicity, one of the county councils primarily 
concerned have reached notable agreement with the metropolitan 


regional hospital board in whose region the administrative 
county lies. And, it would appear, both council and board have 
tackled the problem from the only practicable angle of approach : 
that of seeking, as far as possible, to keep old people in their 
own homes. 


What has happened, according to reports of the county health 
and county welfare committees submitted to the Surrey County 
Council at their last meeting, is that a joint liaison committee 
of representatives of the county council, as local health authority, 
and of the South West Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board, 
have reached agreement in principle upon two important 
proposals 


1. That in connexion with the setting up of a geriatric unit 
in each hospital group within the county a medical officer 
should be appointed, preferably on the staffing establishment of 
the regional hospital board, to whose salary the board and the 
council should contribute in proportions to be agreed, who 
would be responsible in each group for determining the type 
of accommodation or service for which a particular person is 
in need ; and 

2. That consideration should be given, as necessity arises, to 
arrangements for integrating the council’s domiciliary services 
for the care of the elderly sick with the work of geriatric units 
set up by hospital management committees, by the appointment 
by the council of nurses or social workers seconded to these 
units. 


Both these proposals are already being put into effect. A 
medical officer, as geriatrician, is to be appointed for the Kings- 
ton Group Hospital Management Committee to whose salary 
on the scale £1,300 x £50—£1,750, the council and board are 
to pay respectively 5/llths and 6/ilths. And a district nurse 
has been seconded by the council to the Guildford Group Hos- 
pital Management Committee for domiciliary work in con- 
nexion with the management committee’s geriatric work. This 
all seems to be an example par excellence of co-operation between 
two of the agencies through whom the National Health Service 
operates. 


Experience alone will show the extent to which these arrange- 
ments prove successful. If it can be made practicable for an 
old person to remain in his or her home everyone will be satis- 
fied—the old person as well as the authorities whose accom- 
modation is so limited. And if that cannot be managed then 
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the geriatrician in his role as arbiter will determine whether the 
case is one for hospital or Part III accommodation. Clearly 
the geriatrician cannot prevent an aged person admitted to 
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welfare accommodation from becoming in due course a hospital 
case—but he should be able to ensure, within the bounds of 
human fallibility, that the right placement is made initially. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SENIOR OFFICER 


At long last the policy of depressing the financial status of the 
senior, responsibility carrying officers of local government 
looks like coming to anend. This policy has been a regrettable 
feature of numerous post-war wage salary negotiations but local 
authority leaders are now calling for different methods which 
shall be more equitable and more sensible from all points of view. 

Croydon County Borough Council have appreciated the 
present danger. A report by the council’s establishment com- 
mittee stated that hundreds of municipal officers have left their 
posts in town halls and council offices because they say they can 
find better opportunities in commerce and industry. Croydon 
has lost 115 of its staff in the last two years. The Councils’ 
remedy has been to amend the national salary scales by unilateral 
action, making progression from the general to the clerical 
divisions more easy and reducing the A.P.T. scales from eleven 
to six. The decision means that about 400 senior members of 
the staff will get increases of £30 to £60 a year, such increases 
being additional to any national award which may be made later. 

The East Suffolk County Council, having received particulars 
of the recent revision of salary scales which brought into opera- 
tion from April 1, 1954, a flat increase of £25 per annum for all 
officers up to grade A.P.T. X, protested to the County Councils’ 
Association about the lack of differential. It was pointed out 
that when the salary scales were revised in 1951 a flat sum of £50 
per annum was added to each of the A.P.T. grades I-VII, and in 
1952 there was a flat increase of £25 per annum in each of the 


should be avoided. The Association have referred the letter for 
observations to the employers’ side of the National Joint Council 
and of the Joint Negotiating Committee for Chief Officers. 

Nalgo have succeeded in persuading the representatives of local 
authorities to review the salary structure: they are concerned 
about the decline in the differential advantage in pay of the 
higher grades of administrative, professional and technical 
staff. We understand that, while the local authorities are not 
considering an all round wage increase, they would be prepared 
to look at alterations in the existing scales which would have the 
effect of making more money available for the higher grades. 

Figures given in the table following (based in all cases on the 
position of a married man with two children) show part of the 
fall in living standards of those performing the most responsible 
and exacting tasks in local government. 

The value of social benefits is not included in these figures but 
is nevertheless a very important part of the picture. As Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan said in addressing the 1947 Conference of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants “The average 
modern citizen obtains his means of life mainly from two sources, 
that is from wages and salaries and from the social services. 
The value of the social services has not yet been assessed in 
terms of money but we do know that they now represent a very 
considerable proportion of the income of the individual.” If 
used to the same extent by all the persons in our tables these 
services would, of course, be proportionately more valuable to 


COMPARISON OF PRE-WAR AND PRESENT NET INCOMES 





Weekly Rate of 
Class of Worker Pay—Sept.1939 Income Tax Net 


Percentage 


Weekly Rate of r 
Increase 


Pay—April 1954 Income Tax Net Income 





Group 1—Manual Grades 
Roadman 

Ambulance Driver 
Building Trade Craftsmen 
Building Trade Labourer 
Gardener 


£s. d. 


AR—awYr 


wNWwwnNm 


Group 2—Junior Grades Annual Rate 
(taken at the mid-point of salary 
scales) 

Police Constable (man) 

Clerk (man)}—General 

Clerk (man)—Clerical 

Teacher (man) 

Midwife 


286 
135 
245 
276 
170* 


Group 3—Senior Gradest 
Chief Officers paid on Joint 
Negotiating Committee Scales 

(a) Medium Authority 
(6b) Large Authority 

Chief Constables 

Police Superintendents 

Chief Clerks of Departments 


255 
353 
285 
35 
30 


165 
110 
132 
197 
100 


Ss « & 
6 10 
6 19 
5 
19 
12 


’ £s. d. 
10 — 
19 
5 
19 
12 


8 
7 
6 


Annuai Rate 
£ 


677 
914 
623 
139 
102 


1,823 
2,086 
1,806 
1,012 

898 


1,145 
1,397 
1,247 
588 
570 








* Single woman. + Typical individual 
A.P.T. grades I-X. The County Council stated that such action 
has largely removed the essential salary differentials which were 
carefully established when officers were graded under the 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service. They therefore 
requested the County Councils’ Association to consider making 
representations that in future revisions of scales flat rate increases 


examples are given. t Grade I. 


the lower paid workers and thus increase their relative gain. 
Actually, however, the relative gain is even greater because the 
senior officers do not in fact use the services to such a great 
extent as those in the lower ranks. For example, they make 
less use of free hospital services, and in a number of cases 
educate their children wholly or largely at their own expense. 
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Evidence is accumulating that not only in local government but 
in every sphere of activity and work throughout the country the 
realization is growing that man is worthy of fair remuneration 
differentiated according to the measure of his skill. The unions 
are very much aware of it, local government is aware of it, the 
civil service have a dim perception of it, and a bank chairman 
has emphasized the importance of it. Even Mr. Bevan in 1947 
had to admit the importance of incentive. He said... “ Of 
course, it is necessary, because we are still selfish people, that a 
very large proportion of our remuneration shall be by wages and 
salaries, because if it is all by way of kind we shall get nothing 
done at all ; people will be inclined to lie down under the trees.” 


There are at least two ways in which desirable changes could 
be made. One is the adoption of the East Suffolk suggestion 
that flat rate increases should be avoided in future and that if 
there is to be a general review of salary scales the guiding prin- 
ciple of the reviewers should be the establishment of adequate 
differentials. Another is to reconsider the basis of direct 
taxation. In this connexion we have been interested to read the 
second report of the Royal Commission on the taxation of 
profits and incomes. The relevant recommendations of the 


majority of the Commission are that in order to counteract the 
tendency of the present tax structure to overrate, in the middle 
and upper income ranges, the taxable capacity of the family man 
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as compared with that of the taxpayer without dependants— 
(a) The child allowance should, within fixed limits, vary with 
the size of the taxpayer’s income, according to the scale— 
Not over £850 £85 
Over £850 but not over 
£1,000 
Over £1,000 


10 per cent. of income 

£100 plus six per cent. of the 
excess of the income over 
£1,000, but subject to a 
maximum of £160 


(6) The starting point for surtax (now uniformly £2,000) 
should vary with the taxpayer’s family circumstances, becoming 
£1,500 for a single man and £2,000 for a married man without 
children, increased by £160 for each child in respect of whom the 
taxpayer is entitled to receive child allowance. 

It is also recommended that the upper limit of earned income 
relief should be raised from £2,025 to £2,500 and the relief should 
be extended at half the full rate to the slice of income between 
£2,500 and £3,000. 

The acceptance of these recommendations would go a long 
way towards mitigating the excessive tax burdens of the middle 
classes, and, the Commission having done their part, the ball is 
now with Mr. Butler. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Before Lord Goddard, C.J., Hilbery and Donovan, JJ.) 


May 12, 1954 
JENKINS v. PADDINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL 


Landlord and Tenant—Small tenement—Recovery of possession by local 
authority—Claim on ground that tenancy was not in all respects 
satisfactory—No power of magistrate to inquire into reasons— 
Small Tenements Recovery Act, 1838 (1 and 2 Vict., c. 74), s. 1— 
Housing Act, 1936 (26 Geo. 5 and 1 Edw. 8, c. 51), s. 156 (2) 
(as amended by Housing Act, 1949 (12, 13 and 14 Geo. 6, c. 60), 
s. 1, sch. I. 

Case STATED by a metropolitan magistrate. 

At a metropolitan magistrate’s court the respondents, Paddington 
Borough Council, applied, under s. 1 of the Small Tenements Recovery 
Act, 1838, for a warrant for possession of a flat in John Aird Court, 
of which the appellant, Caswallon Richard Jenkins, was the tenant. 

The council were the owners of John Aird Court and the premises 
were included in their housing revenue account. The appellant’s 
tenancy, a weekly one at a rent of £1 19s. 8d. a week, was determined 
by a notice to quit dated November 12, 1953, but he refused to give 
up possession. The ground of the application for the warrant was that 
the tenancy of the appellant was not in all respects satisfactory. 
The magistrate was of the opinion that the council had called all the 
evidence required of them by the Act of 1838 and the Housing Act, 
1936, s. 156 (2), and that he had no power to inquire into the facts 
or the reasons for the decision of the council that the tenancy of the 
appellant was not satisfactory, since their decision came within their 
powers of management, regulation, and control and was not subject 
to review by him. Accordingly, he issued a warrant for recovery of 
possession of the premises within twenty-eight days. The appellant 
appealed. 

The Housing Act, 1936, s. 156 (2) (as amended by the Housing Act, 
1949, s. 1, sch. I) provides: ‘“* Where a local authority, for the 
purpose of exercising their powers under any enactment relating to 
housing, require possession of any building or part of a building of 
which they are the owners, then, whatever may be the value or rent 
of the building or part of a building, they may obtain possession 
thereof under the Small Tenements Recovery Act, 1838, as in the cases 
therein provided for . . . 

Held, that, following the decision in Shelley vy. London County 
Council (1948) 113 J.P. 1, the respondents were entitled to obtain 
possession of the property on the ground which they had specified, 
and it was not a bar to their claim that they had not stated that they 


intended to give possession to someone else. The magistrate had 
come to a right decision and the appeal must be dismissed. 
Counsel: J. J. Davis for the appeilant; Baker, Q.C., and H. B. 
Grant, for the respondents. 
Solicitors: Matthew Morris; W. 
Paddington. 
(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


H. Bentley, town clerk, 


SALISBURY AND AMESBURY JUSTICES. Ex parte 


GREATBATCH 


Magistrates—Procedure—Offence triable summarily or on indictment— 
Defendant not specifically told of right to trial by jury—Consent to 
summary trial—Consent given by advocate—Magistrates’ Courts 
Act, 1952 (15 and 16 Geo. 6 and i Eliz. 2, c. 55), s. 25 (3). 


Motion for order of certiorari. 


At a court of summary jurisdiction for the Salisbury and Amesbury 
petty sessional division of Wiltshire the applicant, Sidney Colwell 
Greatbatch, was convicted of dangerous driving and fined £10. He 
obtained leave to apply for an order of certiorari to quash the con- 
viction on the ground that at the hearing of the summons he had 
not been informed by the justices, in accordance with s. 25 (3) of the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, of his right to be tried by a jury, nor 
had he been asked whether he wished to exercise that right. The 
applicant had merely been asked by the justices whether he wished to 
be tried summarily, and the applicant’s solicitor replied that he did. 


Held, (i) that the Divisional Court had always insisted on an earlier 
and similar provision being carried out strictly, and, on the authority 
of R. v. Cockshott (1898) 62 J.P. 325, justices who did not put that 
question had no jurisdiction to try a defendant at all. Providing that the 
justices asked a defendant whether he wished to be tried by a jury, 
the form of words used did not matter, but here the defendant had 
not been asked the question which s. 25 (3) of the Act of 1952 required 
should be asked. Certiorari must, therefore, issue and the conviction 
must be quashed. (ii) that there was no good reason why a solicitor 
or counsel in the presence of his client should not answer the question 
whether a defendant wished to be tried summarily, as the statute did 
not make it obligatory that the defendant himself should answer. 
_ Counsel: R. C. H. Briggs for the appellant ; Rountree for the 
justices, 

Solicitors: Beckingsales for Wm. Bache & Sons, West Bromwich ; 
Taylor, Jelf & Co., for Wilson & Sons, Salisbury. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


R. vy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


SOCIETY OF COUNTY TREASURERS’ RETURN OF GENERAL 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS 1952/53 
This return gives a variety of useful information about each county 
council in England and Wales. The forty-eight English and thirteen 
Welsh administrative counties cover an area of thirty-six million acres 
with a population estimated in mid-1952 at close on twenty-seven 
millions. Average rateable value per head of population was 
£6 15s. 3d. : the highest and lowest figures in the two countries were : 
England .s € 
Surrey 11 O 2 
Isle of Ely 316 2 
Wales 
Radnor 919 10 
Cardigan 3 711 
Expenditure on Rate Fund account for 1952/53 naturally showed 
considerable variation : the figures of expenditure per head of popula- 
tion are not included in this return which we feel is rather a disadvan- 
tage. We have added them in the following examples : 
Rate and Expendi- Equalization Expenditure met from 
Grant ture Grant Rates 
Borne per head Percentage 
Expendi- of popu- of Relevant 


ture lation Expenditure 
£ : £ é d 


Amount General Special 


England 
Norfolk 
Durham 
Buckingham 
West Sussex 

Wales 
Montgomery 
Caernarvon 


1,470,000 49 
3,190,000 44 
130,000 4 


5,610,000 
12.350,000 
5,360,000 
4,070,000 


5 
I 
a 
‘s 


I, 100,000 350,000 


2,070,000 17 360,000 31 
Total net loan debt at March 31, 1953, was £1951 m., equal to 

£7 5s. Sd. per head of population. The net debt increased during the 

year by £36 m., of which £29 m. was on account of education. 
Amounts outstanding seem to bear little relation to the relative wealth 

or poverty of the area as judged by equalization grant tests. For 

example the following are quoted : 

Equalization Net debt at March 31, 

1953 


Grant 
Percentage Per Head of 
Population 
England £ s. 
44 Durham 1,700,000 18 
44 Lincoln—Kesteven 1,090,000 
Middlesex 27,810,000 . 
West Sussex 920,000 18 
Wales 
46 Glamorgan 2,730,000 314 
31 Caernarvon 1,000,000 8 3 
Loan interest rates were usually between 34 and four per cent. In 
England, the three councils borrowing cheapest were Berkshire 
(3°32 per cent.), Rutland (3°32 per cent.) and Isle of Wight (3°34 per 
cent.). In Wales the two lowest were Brecon (3°14 per cent.) and 
Glamorgan (3°33 per cent.). 
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CONFERENCE ON CHILD CARE 

The first national conference on child care arranged by the County 
Councils’ Association, the Association of Municipal Corporations, 
and the London County Council, was held in London on April 27 
and 28. Miss M. O’Conor, O.B.E., chairman of the children and 
welfare Committee of the County Councils’ Association, presided on 
the first day when the Home Secretary (Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, 
G.C.V.O., Q.C.) gave an address. He urged the need for everything 
possible being done to prevent child neglect, and to maintain the 
family unit, and commended the advance which has been made in 
recent years in the boarding out of children in the care of local 
authorities—temporarily or permanently—instead of keeping them in 
children’s homes or institutions. The number in foster homes 
increased from 19,000 in 1949 to 27,000 at the end of 1952, during 
which period the number of children in the care of local authorities 
rose by 10,000. 

Referring to the work of voluntary organizations in this field, he 
expressed appreciation of the friendly co-operation which exists 
between them and local authorities. On juvenile delinquency, he 
said he had been cheered by being able to tell the House of Commons 
that the number of children and young persons found guilty of indict- 
able offences in 1953 was fourteen per cent. less than in 1952 and that 
for children under fourteen the figure was the lowest since 1947. In 
recent years, there has been an increased knowledge of the cause of 
juvenile delinquency, and in this connexion the Home Secretary 
stressed the need for the strengthening of family life. He said there 


are many cases where the conduct of the young reflects the standards 
of their elders. Much more required to be done to prevent the need 
for children being taken into care by local authorities, and he referred 
to the circular which was issued jointly by the Home Office, and the 
Ministry of Education in July, 1953, which mentioned some of the 
main recommendations contained in the report of the juvenile delin- 
quency committees appointed in response to the memorandum on 
juvenile delinquency which was sent to local authorities in April, 
1949. One of the suggestions then made was that there should be 
formed in each area an ad hoc committee of representatives of the 
interested statutory and voluntary services to study the local problem 
and to suggest local remedies. He said this advice had been acted on 
in most areas, but action might have lapsed in some places. He was 
sure that it was well worth maintaining, possibly in conjunction with 
the suggestion made in the joint circular from the Home Office, the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Education issued to local 
authorities on July 31, 1950, that an officer should be designated in 
connexion with steps which might be taken regarding children 
neglected or ill-treated in their own homes. 


Psychological Problems 

The Rev. J. W. Waterhouse, M.A., B.D. (Principal of the National 
Children’s Homes) spoke on psychological problems of the “ deprived 
child,” and challenged the easy assumption that a child shows psycho- 
logical problems because he is in a “ substitute” home. He agreed 
that if the communal home was unsatisfactory these problems might 
be intensified, but wise and imaginative care could do a great deal 
towards their solution. It was necessary to study closely the reasons 
for a child coming into the care of a voluntary organization or a local 
authority 


Prevention of Child Neglect 

Mr. Donald Ford, until recently chairman of the children’s com- 
mittee of the London County Council, had submitted a paper on 
“ Prevention of child neglect and maintenance of the family unit” 
which he supplemented by an address. The paper was useful as dealing 
with official statements and circulars which have been made from time 
to time on the subject. In the course of his address, he referred to the 
great problem of how to prevent a child having to come into the care 
of a local authority, and, like other speakers, stressed the importance 
of maintaining the family unit. He emphasized, however, that under 
existing legislation this is not a matter primarily for the children’s 
committees. Of the 55,000 children in care, most of them have 
parents, and there are very few who have not some relatives ; many 
have both a father and a mother. There are many bad parents ; very 
few of them are vicious but many of the children coming into care are 
the products of bad families and the effect of previous generations. 
He put the question “ how do we recognize the problem family ?” 
and referred to the lack of co-operation which sometimes exists 
between different local authorities and between departments of the 
same local authority. For instance, he referred to evictions by one 
department, and then another department having to accommodate the 
family, and possibly taking the children into care at a very considerable 
cost. He agreed, however, that if the local authority did not enforce 
the payment of rent by one tenant on a housing estate this would 
be a bad example to others, but in the terms of expense to the com- 
munity the cost incurred in eviction and then housing the family under 
the National Assistance Act or the Children Act is enormous. 
After pointing out that the terms of reference of the Curtis Committee 
did not extend to the wider subject of child neglect and its prevention, 
he suggested that the only remedy was to appoint another committee to 
consider the whole matter from this aspect. Whilst some subsequent 
speakers agreed with him others considered that the appointment of 
yet another committee was unnecessary, but that greater use might be 
made of existing powers and that the work of such agencies as the 
family service units should have greater support. It was clear that in 
some areas much is being done through local co-operation of which a 
good example was the setting up in one county borough of an “unsatis- 
factory households committee” to provide for co-operation between the 
housing authority and other bodies including voluntary organizations. 
It was stressed that the housing authority should, in co-operation with 
others, do everything possible for an unsatisfactory tenant before 
the question of eviction arises. 

On the second day the chair was taken by Mr. F. Holmes, chairman 
of the children’s committee of the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, when addresses were given by Mr. J. A. Day, chairman of the 
children’s committee of the Devon County Council, Mr. G. B. 
Boughton of the Birmingham City Council and by Mr. John 
Ross, C.B., Assistant Under Secretary of State, Children’s Department 
of the Home Office. 





CXVIII 


Boarding Out 

Mr. Boughton, whilst commending boarding out as a general 
principle, referred in some detail to the dangers, and said that from the 
child’s point of view the mere admission of a child to care was bound to 
be felt by him as a rejection by his own family, whatever the reason for 
leaving home might have been. Breakdowns in boarding out will 
usually have a similar effect, and any child who had suffered from a 
number of these experiences may well become antagonistic to further 
placings. To these children and perhaps to others who have been 
emotionally disturbed, he thought the children’s home could give 
what may be described as an “ impersonal ” life, since there is neither 
the same need for intimate personal relationships, nor does the child 
relate the house-parents so closely to his own relatives as would happen 
in boarding out : moreover, where a child harbours a latent resent- 
ment to his own family, he is not so likely to transfer his resentment to 
the houseparents as may happen if placed in a private household. 
He suggested that it is often for this reason that children who appear 
happy and normal in the children’s home suddenly show behaviour 
difficulties with their foster parents, which may ultimately result in a 
breakdown in the placing. On the finding of homes, he mentioned the 
problems which may sometimes arise if, as may be inevitable, children 
are boarded out in the area of another local authority, and suggested 
that it was unreasonable that a rural authority should have to bear the 
cost of supervising children boarded out in its area by an urban 
authority. In referring to his experience in Birmingham, Mr. Bough- 
ton said that in spite of many difficulties, short-time placings have been 
very successful. On placing children, he expressed the view that before 
a child is placed in any home the foster parents and members of the 
family should be medically examined. Like other speakers he stressed 
the importance of the careful selection and investigation of any pro- 
posed home, the matching of the child with the family and the need to 
give foster parents every assistance in dealing with their problems. 


Remand Homes and Reception Centres 

Mr. Ross gave a useful address on this subject which will no doubt 
be read with interest by magistrates and others concerned when the 
official report of the conference is available. In explaining the 
history of remand homes, he pointed out that before 1908 juveniles 
were detained in prison, but the Children Act of that year required the 
police authorities to provide “ places of detention.” It was not until 
the passing of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, that 
“* remand homes ” as such were provided and then by the councils of 
counties and county boroughs instead of by the police authorities. 
The decline in the demand for places in remand homes has resulted in 
the closing of several homes and in the possibility of closing others. 
As he explained, the reasons for the decline are the decrease in the 
number admitted, the shorter average period of stay, the reduced 
waiting period for places in approved schools, and the fall in juvenile 
delinquency. The closing of more homes would make it necessary to 
consider more closely the use of regional homes. He disagreed with 
the suggestion which has sometimes been made that remand homes 
could undertake the functions of classifying schools. As to reception 
centres provided by children’s authorities under s. 15 (2) of the Children 
Act he said the greater variety of ways in which a child can be provided 
for now, including specialist provision for handicapped children, 
underlines the desirability of finding out at the outset what the child’s 
needs are and how they can best be met. He raised various questions 
as to the future shape and functions of the remand home service, the 
development of reception facilities, and the relationship between 
the two. 


The Children’s Authority and other Agencies 

Mr. Day submitted a paper on this subject and first referred to the 
relationship between various departments of the same local authority 
and in particular to the need for the children’s committee to satisfy 
the finance committee as to the reasons for increased expenditure on 
the children service. He quoted the example of Devon as showing 
that it is more economical, as well as being better for the children in 
care, to have a large staff of children’s visitors to find foster homes and 
to look after children in these homes than to bear the heavy cost of 
maintaining residential accommodation for children who can be boarded 
out. He said that in Devon, by increasing the visiting staff at an 
increased cost of £1,800, it had been possible to close two homes for 
forty children each and also a residential nursery. Four out of every 
five children were being boarded out. He mentioned the co-operation 
which exists between the county council and local housing authorities 
with a view to endeavouring to prevent children coming into care 
through evictions. One way of doing so is to co-opt on areas children’s 
committees representatives of the county district councils and parti- 
cularly those who are concerned with housing. 

In commending the help of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, he regretted that the Home Office was reluctant to 
allow local authorities to make substantial grants to the society so as to 
develop their scheme for the appointment of women visitors as can be 
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done to family service units. He suggested also that there should be 
some kind of machinery for local consultation because so many 
matters had to be referred to the head office in London. Co-operation 
would be easier if there could be regional or county officers. Finally, 
in his paper, Mr. Day referred to the relationship between the children’s 
committee and the magistrates. He said that as a juvenile court 
magistrate himself, he was concerned to uphold the independence of 
the bench, and he did not suggest that in considering individual cases 
they should be influenced by the policy of the children’s committee. 
But he pointed out that the Lord Chancellor had recommended that 
juvenile courts magistrates should get to know about the services 
provided for children. Sometimes a stay in a remand home or a 
reception home will enable the local authority to make inquiries and 
produce reports to help the court and to prevent long-term institutional 
care being prescribed unnecessarily. He saw nothing improper in the 
magistrates being aware of the cost of the decisions they may make, 
if only because they will need to have this in mind when assessing the 
contribution to be claimed from the parents. He said he had found 
the Devon magistrates most ready to receive information about the 
alternative kinds of provision which may be made for children. In the 
first place, the children’s committee welcome magistrates to visit the 
various kinds of homes. Then the chairman of the county justices’ 
committee allowed him (Mr. Day) to address their meeting and the 
summary of his remarks was circulated to all members of the county 
bench. On another occasion an open day was held at the remand 
home and he addressed there a meeting of juvenile court magistrates. 


READING POLICE REPORT 

The county borough of Reading is fortunate enough to be able to 
keep its police force practically up to its authorized strength, and in his 
report for 1953, Mr. J. Lawrence, the chief constable, states that 
although fewer applications were received during 1953, no difficulty 
has been experienced in securing the right type of recruit. There has 
been a reduction of 271 indictable offences recorded in the borough in 
comparison with 1952, and it is hoped that this downward trend from 
the peak figures reached in 1951, will continue. It is also noteworthy 
that the value of property stolen, namely £6,944, is the lowest recorded 
during the past ten years. This, says the chief constable, is particularly 
encouraging having regard to present day inflated values in comparison 
with previous years. Another cheering item is a reduction of seventy- 
one in the number of “ breaking ” offences recorded. Statistics show, 
in fact, that there is a substantial decrease in most of the offences of 


dishonesty. 
INCREASED DRUNKENNESS 

Reporting to the licensing justices on the year 1953, the chief 
constable of Bootle gave statistics which show a continued tendency 
towards increased numbers of convictions for drunkenness. The 
figures deal with convictions under various age groups, and these 
show a gradual increase until the age of thirty is reached, after which 
they decline, up to the age of sixty. Whether this indicates that men 
drink less as they grow older, or only that they can carry their liquor 
better and thus avoid being charged with drunkenness, must be a 
matter of conjecture. As to the increase in drunkenness, the chief 
constable prefers not to suggest the cause, realizing no doubt that 
there are probably many contributing factors and consequently a 
need for thorough investigation if an opinion is to be worth very 
much. 

Many of the licensed houses in Bootle are of old construction, and 
in some instances there are smoking and other rooms that cannot 
be kept under proper supervision by the licensee or his servants. 
The chief constable suggests that when opportunity offers, this state 
of affairs should be put right. 


COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY ON THE REHABILITATION OF 
DISABLED PERSONS 
CLOSING DATE FOR WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

The committee of inquiry on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
has fixed June 30, 1954, as the closing date for receiving written 
evidence. The committee, which was set up by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service, the Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland under the chairmanship of Lord Piercy, announced 
in May, 1953, that it was in a position to receive evidence from 
interested persons and organizations. It is now requested that any 
persons ur organizations wishing to give evidence and who have not 
already done so should submit their memoranda as soon as possible 
and, in any case, not later than Wednesday, June 30, 1954. Memoranda 
should be addressed to the Joint Secretaries, Committee of Inquiry 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, Ministry of Labour and 
Nationa! Service, 32, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


REPORT OF DEVON PROBATION COMMITTEE 
Real progress in the development of the probation system in Devon- 
shire is shown in the report for the year 1953. The total number of 
probation and supervision cases was the highest ever recorded. As 
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the report says, in the absence of any marked increase in the incidence 
of either adult or juvenile crime during the last year or two, it can be 
assumed that the committee’s policy of developing the service generally, 
particularly by the appointment of an increasing proportion of full- 
time officers, is leading to more widespread use by courts of the services 
of the probation officers. There is an increasing use by the adult 
courts of reports made by probation officers, and though this adds to 
the work, it is welcomed by the probation committee and the officers, 
who feel that such reports, which do not necessarily mean that a 
probation officer considers the case suitable for probation, can be of 
assistance to the court in arriving at its decision. 

When a probationer goes into a voluntary home or hostel and is not 
able to contribute towards his own maintenance it may be fitting that 
his parents should help. The policy of the Devon probation committee 
is to approach parents or guardians in suitable cases and to invite them 
to make contributions. 


LEEDS POLICE REPORT 

The chief constable of the city of Leeds, whose force is below 
authorized strength, reports that in 1953 fewer men made application 
for appointment. It is obvious from the various reports of chief 
constables that the police service does not make so strong an appeal as 
formerly to suitable young men. This is due to various causes ; 
among them is difficulty about housing. The Leeds report states that a 
further twenty houses were taken over during 1953, but at the end of the 
year there was a waiting list of sixty-nine. The total of houses or 
flats owned or rented by the police authority is 119. The policy of 
providing good housing, says the chief constable, is doing much to 
secure contentment and consequent efficiency. 

There was a decrease in crime as compared with 1952. This 
included a decrease in housebreaking and shopbreaking, which may 
mean that occupiers have heeded the appeals made widely on the 
subject of securing premises. Juvenile delinquency also decreased. 
The chief constable blames the attitude of many parents for the 
offences of juveniles, and says that if fathers and mothers would 
cultivate an interest in the doings of their children, particularly in 
the evenings, many tragedies would be prevented. 

In spite of police efforts and propaganda street accidents increased in 
1953 by ten per cent. Mr. Barnett urges particularly the necessity for 
continued propaganda, especially for parents regarding training of 
children under school age. 


PROPERTY VESTED IN THE UNITED STATES ALIEN 
PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 

The Department of Justice of the United States on February 19, 
1954, issued a press announcement in the following terms : 

“* Attorney-General Herbert Brownell, Jr., today called attention to 
Public Law 292, 83rd Congress, approved by the President February 9, 
1954, which extends the time for the filing of title claims with the 
Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice, for the administrative 
return of property vested under the Trading With the Enemy Act 
after December 7, 1941. 

Public Law 292 amends s. 33 of that Act to permit the filing of such 
claims until February 9, 1955, except in cases where less than two 
years have elapsed since the vesting of the property. In those cases 
the expiration date for the filing of title claims is two years from the 
date of vesting. 

Assistant Attorney-General Dallas S. Townsend, Director of the 
Office of Alien Property, emphasized the fact that Public Law 292 does 
not in any way change the eligibility requirements which a claimant 
must meet in order to qualify for the return of vested property. He 
pointed out that the new legislation affords an opportunity for the timely 
filing of title claims by all persons who believe they are eligible under 
present law for the return of vested property but who have not filed 
claims in the past. In addition the new legislation permits the 
administrative adjudication, on the merits, of title claims which were 
filed after the expiration of the time previously prescribed by law. 

Mr. Townsend also pointed out that Public Law 292 does not 
affect the time within which court actions for the return of vested 
property must be begun. Similarly, it has no effect on the period within 
which debt claims must be filed. 

Title claims shall be filed with the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D.C., on Form APC-1A. The form 
may be obtained, on request, at the Office of Alien Property, Washing- 
ton, D.C., or at any of its field offices, as follows : 208, Federal Office 
Building, San Francisco 3, California ; 5, Cortabitara Street, Manila, 
P.I.; U.S. Army Area Engineers Building, Fort Armstrong, Ala 
Moana Boulevard, Honolulu, T.H.; 28, Ludwigstrasse, Munich 2, 
Germany ; Mantetsu Building, Tokyo, Japan.” 


ROAD ACCIDENTS—MARCH, 1954 
Casualties on the roads of Great Britain in March totalled 15,935, 
This was ninety-five more than in March of last year and included 
367 killed, an increase of ten. The seriously injured numbered 
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3,788, a decrease of 192; the slightly injured rose by 277 to 11,780. 
These are provisional figures and subject to minor amendments. 
The final figures for February give a total of 12,870, a decrease of 

216 on the same month last year. Deaths numbered 266, a decrease 

of seventy-nine. 

A review of the first quarter of the year shows that 1,016 persons 
were killed on the roads and 42,333 injured. Compared with the 
same period last year there was a reduction of 402 in the total and of 
seventy-five in the deaths ; this improvement was probably due in the 
main to widespread snow and frost at the beginning of the year, which 
reduced the amount of traffic on the roads. 

If the improvement is to be maintained in the second quarter, as 
traffic grows, a great effort will be needed on the part of all road users, 
especially parents and drivers. Records show that accidents to 
children on the roads rise steeply at this season. While parents 
should do all they can to prevent small children from running into 
danger, drivers are asked to keep a particularly sharp look-out for 
younger road users during these dangerous Spring months. 


NEWCASTLE POLICE REPORT 

Like other forces that of the city and county of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne was below the establishment in 1953. The average number 
of days lost through sickness was 15°5 per man, as compared with 13-2 
in 1952. Whether there is any connexion between these facts is a 
matter worth consideration, but it is certainly unfortunate that the 
sickness rate should increase. There was, happily a slight decrease in 
crime as compared with 1952. 

A feature of the scheme for training probationary constables was the 
holding/ of courses to augment in matters of local procedure and regula- 
tions, the instruction already given to probationers at the district 
training centres. 

The chief constable, Mr. G. S. Jackson, attributes an increase in the 
number of street accidents partly to the increased volume of traffic 
that arises as new motor vehicles become more readily available. It is 
hoped that “ no waiting” orders in some streets may alleviate the 
situation. As he says, standing vehicles may contribute to accidents to 
pedestrians who, when crossing the road, often step out from a line 
of parked vehicles. During the year the police have availed themselves 
of every opportunity to address organized bodies such as tenants’ 
associations, political organizations, employees of large transport 
organizations, motor clubs, winners of awards in the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents’ safe driving competition, etc. Where 


possible the talks have been accompanied by the showing of appropriate 
films. 


EASTBOURNE POLICE REPORT 

This is another report which shows what is being done to educate 
and inform police officers upon a varjety of matters which concern 
them and their duties, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Norman Frost, chief constable of the county borough of 
Eastbourne, in his report for 1953, states that during the year a number 
of conferences in connexion with criminal investigation, traffic, 
photography and training have been attended and the interchange of 
ideasand the information givenat theseconferences have been beneficial 
to members of the force. In addition, monthly lectures were given by 
experts on the following subjects: Local Crime, Crime Reporting, 
the Queen’s Peace, the Atom Bomb, the House of Commons, Crime 
and the Beat Constable, the History and Work of the British Transport 
Commission Police, Residual Radio Activity after an Atomic 
Explosion. 

The other side of the picture shows how the police can impart 
information to other people, to the great advantage of both sides. 
This report says: “ There is an increasing desire on the part of the 
press and the public to know more about the functions of the police 
and I receive numerous requests for the police to address meetings of 
local organizations. These talks are usually followed by applications 
for permission to inspect the police headquarters and I find that these 
contacts are instrumental in bringing about a better understanding 
between the police and public. It is always emphasized that it is part 
of our function to assist the law abiding community in every way we 
possibly can.” 

We notice that most reports of chief constables indicate the need 
for more men to join the special constabulary. Mr. Frost says that 
he finds that personal contact is the best means of obtaining suitable 
recruits and several special constables have encouraged friends to join 
and this has helped to maintain a really interested and enthusiastic 
body of men. 

There was a satisfactory decrease in the number of indictable 
offences, which dropped from 850 in 1952 to 756 in 1953. The 
percentage of detections rose from 66:37 to 67:98. There was a 
decrease in juvenile delinquency. On this question of juvenile crime, 
the report states: “ The relations between the police and other 
interested bodies are already excellent and the results of the combined 
efforts of teachers, probation officers, children’s officers, N.S.P.C.C., 
etc., most encouraging.” 
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LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS 

A fifty-nine year old footwear dealer was charged at Swansea Magis- 
trates’ Court earlier this year with unlawfully removing twelve pairs of 
women’s shoes marked in accordance with the Magistrates’ Courts 
Rules, 1952, as articles impounded in the execution of a warrant of 
distress contrary to s. 66 (4) of the Magistrates’ Courts Acts, 1952. 

The defendant had been fined in October of last year for not com- 
plying with a notice to repair a water cistern at a house he owned in 
Swansea and failed to pay the fine. A distress warrant was accordingly 
issued requiring the defendant to pay £5 2s. in respect of the fine and 
cost of warrant, but when a police constable called at the defendant's 
house with another officer and a valuer and auctioneer, the defendant 
said that he was not going to pay. Twelve pairs of women’s shoes 
were marked, and the defendant was told that he must not during the 
next five days remove or interfere with them. The police officer 
returned five days later, and it was then seen that the shoes had been 
removed. 

The defendant was asked in the hearing of the charge if he wished to 
give evidence, and replied “I reject the findings of this court.” The 
question was repeated by the learned stipendiary magistrate (Mr. H. 
Llewelyn Williams, Q.C.) and defendant then said “ Why are you 
making all this fuss and commotion? You are acting like gangsters 
with a gun. Why should I hand up my goods at pistol point? | 
refused to make the repairs because the corporation took the property 
off my hands and I did not get a penny-piece. 

When asked if he did not realize that unless he paid he might be 
jailed, defendant replied “* Yes, I understand the language of a gangster. 
You have no right to impose a penalty. I wanted to go to the quarter 
sessions.” 

The defendant was then fined £5 with the alternative of one month's 
imprisonment, and led from the court protesting. Defendant was 
released from prison, having entered into recognizances to prosecute 
an appeal at the next quarter sessions, and at the beginning of this 
month the appeal was dismissed at quarter sessions. 

COMMENT 

Section 66 (4) of the Act of 1952 provides that if any person removes 
any goods marked in accordance with the rules as articles impounded 
in the execution of a warrant of distress or defaces or removes any 
such mark, he shall be liable to a maximum fine of £5. 

Rule 43 of the Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952, which deals 
generally with the execution of distress warrants, provides in para. 8 
that where the distress is levied on household goods, the goods shall 
not, subject to any direction to the contrary in the warrant, be removed 
from the house until the day of sale without the consent in writing of 
the person against whom the distress is levied and further that so much 
of the goods shall be impounded as is in the opinion of the person 
executing the warrant sufficient to satisfy the distress, by affixing to the 
articles impounded a conspicuous mark. 

It is rare for anyone to persist in defiance to so late a stage as the 
defendant in this case did and it is satisfactory to realize that the law 
— adequate penalties to discourage others from taking a similar 
ine. 

(The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur H. Uren, clerk to the 
Swansea justices, for information in regard to this case.) R.L.H. 


No. 44. 


No. 45. 
CRUELTY TO HORSES 

A sixty-five year old man who was stated to run what “ purports to 
be a riding school” appeared at Staple Hill Magistrates’ Court on 
April 8 last to answer a charge that between February 22 and March 8, 
1954, he unlawfully caused unnecessary suffering to three horses by 
unreasonably omitting to provide the same with proper and neces- 
sary care and attention contrary to s. 1 (1) (a) of the Protection of 
Animals Act, 1911. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that on March 7 a police sergeant 
saw a horse in defendant's charge, lying on the ground. Efforts to 
raise the animal failed, and the R.S.P.C.A. were informed. A police 
inspector, who visited defendant's stables, said he found no food in 
front of the animals. A chestnut gelding was in a pathetic condition. 
An R.S.P.C.A. inspector stated that the stables were dirty, there was 
almost a complete absence of bedding and no supply of hay was 
available. 

The evidence of a veterinary surgeon was given to the effect that the 
three horses he examined were suffering from gross neglect and cruelty. 
An eighteen year old chestnut gelding had eaten soiled bedding from 
the stable floor. A bay gelding aged sixteen was emaciated and weak 
and a twenty-six year old black gelding was in a similar condition. The 
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surgeon stated it would be cruelty to keep the chestnut and black 
geldings alive but the bay gelding had “ picked up”. Food had 
been provided for the animals as a temporary measure by a neighbour 
and the R.S.P.C.A. had spent over £17 on foodstuffs. 

A statement made by the defendant to the police was read in which 
defendant said that to the best of his knowledge the horses had not 
been underfed or neglected in any way. He was prepared to increase 
and vary the animals’ feed in the hope of improving their condition, 
which he attributed to winter stabling. 

For the defendant, who pleaded Guilty but stated that the case 
against him had been absolutely distorted, it was urged that the horses 
had deteriorated in condition after having been out at grass. The 
hay given in the stables had not brought them back into condition. 

Defendant was fined £25 and ordered to pay £9 9s. costs, and the 
justices made an order that two of the three animals concerned should 
be destroyed. The defendant, who did not consent to the making of this 
order, said that he would prefer to go to prison any day rather than 
have the horses destroyed. He added “* Now you have taken two 
horses, they might as well all go. I am ruined in any case ” 

COMMENT 

Section 1 of the Act of 1911 details a variety of offences, all of which 
are broadly classified as cruelty and provides that an offender on 
summary conviction shall be liable to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of £25. By s. 1 of the Protection of Animals Act (1911) Amend- 
ment Act, 1912, three months’ imprisonment was substituted for six 
months, and by a proviso to subs. (2) of s. 1 of the 1911 Act, an owner 
convicted of permitting cruelty within the meaning of the Act by 
reason only of his having failed to exercise reasonable care and super- 
vision in respect of animals shall not be liable to imprisonment without 
the option of a fine. 

Section 2 of the Act enables the court, if satisfied that upon a 
conviction of cruelty to an animal it would be cruel to keep the animal 
alive, to direct that the animal shall be destroyed, and any reasonable 
expenses incurred in destroying the animal may be ordered by the 
court to be paid by the owner, and thereupon shall be recoverable 
summarily as a civil debt. 

A proviso to the section enacts that unless the owner assents, no 
order for destruction of the animal shall be made except upon the 
evidence of a duly registered veterinary surgeon. 

(The writer is indebted to Major L. Montague Harris, clerk to the 
local justices, for information in regard to this case.) R.L.H. 


PENALTIES 

Leeds Assizes—April, 1954. Attempted murder. Five years’ imprison- 
ment. Defendant, a fifty-one year old widow, poured scalding 
water over her eighty year old widowed mother and tried to push 
her on the fire. 

Old Bailey—May, 1954. Stealing two postal packets in course of 
transmission. Twenty-one months’ imprisonment. Defendant, a 
fifty-five year old high grade postman with forty-one years’ 
service, asked for four other cases to be taken into consideration. 
He admitted taking registered letters for the last eighteen months 
or two years, depending on his luck at the dogs. Defendant, who 
would have retired in five years on a pension of £4 a week and a 
gratuity of £560, was told by the recorder “ It is the conduct of a 
lunatic ”’. 

Stafford—May, 1954. Failing to comply with the conditions on 
which he was registered as a conscientious objector. Twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Defendant, aged twenty-three, said he was 
an “ absolutist "—a man who considered the conscription law 
immoral. ' 

North Walsham—May, 1954. Causing unnecessary suffering to a 
dog. Two defendants. Male defendant fined £3 and ordered to 
pay £2 15s. costs—female defendant (his wife), conditional 
discharge. A piece of wire flex 13” long was used as a collar for 
the dog, which had a neck measurement of 18”. There was found 
a gaping septic wound in the neck affecting three quarters of it 

Bristol—May, 1954. Selling and having in possession breadcrumbs 
unfit for human consumption (four charges). Fined a total of 
£110, and ordered to pay £10 10s. costs. Defendant, a multiple 
company. The crumbs had been contaminated by rodents. 

Wymondham—May, 1954. Dropping waste paper on the highway. 
Fined £1. Defendant, a tractor driver, dropped the paper which 
had contained chips. 

Axbridge—May, 1954. (1) No rear light on a trailer towed by a motor- 
car. (2) Driving at excess speed. (1) Fined £1 10s. (2) Fined £1 and 
licence endorsed. Defendant was driving a car towing a two- 
wheeled trailer containing a small boat at a speed of between 
forty-five and fifty m.p.h. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 


ELECTION OF COUNCILLORS—CASUAL VACANCY— 
NOTICE REQUIRED BY S. 67 (1) (b) OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ACT, 1933 

I read P.P. 2 at p. 300. A similar case arose recently in this district. 
Section 64 (c) of the Local Government Act, 1933, relates only to a 
person who “ ceases to be a member of the authority . . . by reason 
of failure to attend meetings .. .”. The council cannot therefore 
declare the seat vacant in accordance with s. 67 (1) (a), but the notice 
required by s. 67 (1) (6) must be given before the seat can be filled. 
Footnote (d) to s. 67 in Lumley supports this view. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. T. CHENERY. 
Clerk to the Council. 
Wycombe Rural District Council, 
17 High Street, 
High Wycombe. 

[We agree. The reference to s. 67 (1) (a) should have been to s. 67 
(1) (6).—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.] 
The Editor, 

Justice of the Peace and 

Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

The survey of old people living alone in certain villages in Oxford- 
shire showed that the welfare of old people is not merely an urban 
problem but also arises in rural areas as was emphasized in a booklet* 
for which my Committee was responsible in co-operation with the 
National Association of Parish Councils. Visiting is an important 
service which used to be done mainly through the Churches but is now 
also being done to an increasing extent through local old people’s 


welfare committees and voluntary organizations associated with them. 
From your note on this report at p. 242 it might appear, however, 
that it was recommended that the visitation and friendly supervision 
of old people should be undertaken solely by health visitors. It was 
suggested in the report that an annual visit would normally suffice 
but that when there was physical disability or impaired mentality it 
should be at least every three months. More than this would be 
impossible without the local health authority incurring unjustifiable 
expense in increasing their staff of health visitors very consider- 
ably. Fortunately there is no need for this as in all parts of the 
country men and women—and especially women—are gladly acting 
as voluntary visitors to old people, not annually or even quarterly 
but sometimes weekly. More visitors are however required and I 
hope they will be forthcoming instead of local health authorities having 
to incur still more expenditure in their health visiting service. 

It was suggested by the Ministry of Health in a circular to local 
authorities dated January 23, 1950, that there should be co-operation 
between local authority officers, such as health visitors, and the local 
voluntary organisation concerned with the welfare of old people. 
As was pointed out in that circular it is one of the functions of the 
local old people’s welfare committee to organize an effective voluntary 
home visiting service and to co-ordinate its work with that of the 
various statutory agencies concerned including, of course, those of the 
local authority health and welfare departments. Much has been done 
on these lines since the issue of the circular and there are now over 
1,000 local old people’s welfare committees in all parts of the country, 
but more help is still needed. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN MOSS, 
Chairman, National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee. 
26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


* “The Welfare of Old People in Rural Areas,” National Council 
of Social Service, 26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Price 6d. 


REVIEWS 


indebted to the articles by Mr. C. J. Hamson in the Law Quarterly 


The English Legal System. By G. R. Y. Radcliffe and Geoffery Cross. 
Third Edition. London: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Price 27s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1937. Since that time 
a succession of law tutors, and at least their more serious-minded 
pupils, have had cause to be grateful to the learned authors. Their 
purpose has been to supply a book combining a short history of 
English legal institutions with a readable account of the existing 
organizations of the Courts. Upon the title page they justly place 
a quotation from Sir Walter Scott: “ A lawyer without history or 
literature is a mechanic, a mere working mason; if he possesses 
some knowledge of these, he may venture to call himself an architect.” 
The student who has mastered the four hundred pages of this book 
will be on the road towards establishing himself as a legal architect, 
prepared to add his courses to the ever growing structure of the law. 

This third edition was occasioned by recent changes in the procedure 
of the criminal courts and the extended facilities made available 
under the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1951, for helping litigants in 
civil proceedings. The earlier chapters have been revised in the light, 
particularly, of publications of the Selden Society since the war : 
the preface refers to recovery of a learned work by the Society after 
the proofs had lain for forty years in the vaults of the Cambridge 
University Press. These early chapters contain as good an account 
as we have come across of English legal history, from the Anglo- 
Saxon period onwards. It is naturally less complete than Holdsworth, 
or Pollock and Maitland, but it is more readable, and is in manageable 
compass. A number of such technicalities as the student finds in the 
law reports are made plain in their historical setting, and the relation 
between the political developments in successive troubled centuries 
and the evolution of the common law and courts of Chancery (includ- 
ing their defeat of rival jurisdictions) is attractively presented. The 
rather puzzling judicial hierarchy of the nineteenth century before 
the Judicature Acts is set out quite clearly in some fifty pages, after 
which the learned authors proceed to their final chapters, where 
the procedure in civil and criminal proceedings is made plain. 

The final chapter entitled “ The Legal System and the State” 
includes a brief account of what happens in parallel spheres in England 
and in France, leading up to the conclusion that our British methods 
of “ administrative law” need overhauling. This chapter is greatly 


Review to which we have sometimes called attention. It should be 
helpful to the coming generation of lawyers in this country to realize 
that, across the Channel, the legal system is not fairly represented 
by the sensational features which are noticed in the English daily 
press. 

That the book is up to date will be evidenced by a footnote calling 
attention to the proposals, which are still before Parliament, for 
improved remuneration of the judges. Other footnotes throughout 
the work are particularly illuminating ; in the text the combination 
of a pleasant style with profound learning and research should ensure 
for this third edition a wide popularity, not merely in academic 
circles but with the legal profession and the educated public. 


Municipal Administration. By J. H. Warren. Second Edition. London : 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Price 20s. net. 


We welcomed the first edition of this book at 112 J.P.N. 391, when 
it appeared in 1948. We do not at all points agree with Mr. Warren, 
or he with us, but examination of this new edition confirms the opinion 
we then formed, of the high value of the book, not only for the student 
but also for the member and official of a local authority who wishes 
to know more about his work. We regret that Mr. Warren still 
recommends the laying of the minutes of committees before the 
local authority, instead of the submission of reports from the 
committee : we criticized this feature in our former review. We admit 
that if committee minutes were designed and laid before the local 
authority in the shape advised by Mr. Warren, the confusion and 
misunderstanding we have found to result, when a local authority 
finds itself dealing with minutes of the proceedings of one of its 
committees, would be less likely than if the minutes were less 
skilfully framed. Our feeling is, however, that committee minutes 
drawn in the manner Mr. Warren recommends in his appendix 
are open to another adverse comment, namely that, in seeking 
to avoid misunderstanding at the council meeting, he gives the 
committee member (who has, let us say, been absent from meetings 
for three months) little information about the committee’s own 
proceedings. At p. 129 of the present edition Mr. Warren deals fairly 
and courteously with our views upon this subject. 
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For the benefit of readers who are not familiar with the first edition 
of the work, we may indicate that it falls into chapters corresponding 
to well defined aspects of local government. Part I gives a general 
outline of the work of local authorities, taking the constitution of a 
muncipal borough as a type, and explaining the mechanics of admini- 
stration and the lay-out of committees and departments. Part II is 
called “* particular aspects.” These are not the different topics with 
which local government is concerned (there is a list of these in the 
appendix), but such matters as financial control, staffing, and the party 
system. The work is, in the second edition as in the first, a valuable 
contribution to the study of local government affairs, and the learned 
author has been able to enrich it with the results of his experience, 
first as town clerk of a growing borough and in the last few years 
as secretary of N.A.L.G.O. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Philip J. Conrad, F.C.1.S., D.P.A. (Lond.), D.M.A., has been 
appointed clerk to the Woodbridge (Suffolk) urban district council as 
from July 1. He will resign his present post as deputy clerk of the 
Isle of Wight rural district council on June 30. He was formerly 
clerk to the Marshland and Wisbech rural district councils and assistant 
in the clerk’s department of the Barnet urban district council. His 
appointment immediately prior to his present post was as assistant clerk 
to the Watford urban district council. 

Mr. Eric S. Dixon, deputy town clerk of West Hartlepool, has been 
appointed town clerk of Deal, Kent. 

Mr. Eric J. Pitt, deputy town clerk, Southwark borough council, has 
been promoted town clerk in succession to the late Mr. D. T. 
Griffiths, O.B.E., who died recently. Replacing Mr. Pitt as deputy 
town clerk is Mr. William Taylor, who was principal assistant to Mr. 
Griffiths. 

Mr. J. M. Edney, a local solicitor, has been appointed clerk to the 
Berwick-on-Tweed justices, succeeding Mr. James Gray, who was 
admitted in 1905. Mr. Edney was admitted in 1925. 

Mr. R. Sefton Sidle, solicitor on the staff of Kent county council, 
has been appointed clerk to Folkestone borough justices and Hythe 
and Romney Marsh justices. 

Mr. C. G. Cherry has been appointed deputy clerk to the justices of 
Southend and the Rochford division of Essex. 

Mr. J. J. McGeary has been appointed deputy clerk of Alton 
rural district council. 

Mr. Cyril T. G. Carter has been appointed chief constable of 
York in succession to Mr. H. H. Herman, who is retiring after holding 
the office for twenty-five years. Mr. Carter is the present superinten- 
dent and deputy chief constable of York. He has held these posts 
since 1946, when he moved from Windsor, where his father was chief 
constable for more than thirty years. 


RETIREMENTS 
Mr. O. F. Ormrod is retiring as clerk to the justices of the Whitehaven 
division of the county of Cumberland. The firm of solicitors, Brock- 
bank, Helder and Ormrod, has held the appointment consecutively for 
upwards of 100 years, Mr. Ormrod’s period of office being for the last 
twenty-four years. He was admitted in 1903. 
Dr. A. J. Swanton, Leeds city coroner since 1946, has retired at the 
age of seventy-two. He was deputy coroner for sixteen years. 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 
CONGESTION IN COURT 

Mr. A. M. F. Palmer (Cleveland) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in the Commons whether, in view of the 
congestion of cases for the Metropolitan magistrates’ courts, he would 
now make arrangements for the re-establishment of a magistrates’ 
court in Westminster as before the war, either in Rochester Row or 
elsewhere. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir D. Maxwell 
Fyfe, replied that he was considering, in consultation with the chief 
magistrate, what steps should be taken to relieve the congestion in some 
of the Metropolitan magistrates’ courts. He could not at present 
give any undertaking to re-establish a court in Westminster. 


OBSCENE LITERATURE 

Mr. J. MacKay (Wallsend) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department how many local police authorities took proceedings 
against the sale of obscene literature by local salesmen during the year 
1953 ; and how many of those local police authorities took legal action 
against the publishers of such literature where the names and addresses 
of such publishers were known. 

Sir David replied that he was informed that during 1953 proceedings 
were taken in 197 cases against local vendors of obscene literature 
under the Obscene Publications Act, 1857, with a view to obtaining an 
order for the destruction of that literature. The majority of such 
publications emanated from a comparatively small number of pub- 
lishers in London, and during the same year nine of those publishers 
were successfully prosecuted. He understood that the question of 
instituting proceedings in other cases was under consideration. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Wednesday May 19 
LAW REFORM (ENFORCEMENT OF CONTROLS) BILL, 
Thursday, May 20 
LAW REFORM (LIMITATION OF ACTIONS, ETC.) BILL, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Friday, May 21 


read 2a 


read 2a. 


Juries BILL, read 3a. 
PROTECTION OF ANIMALS (ANAESTHETICS) BILL, 
HirRE-PURCHASE BILL, read 3a. 

MARRIAGE Act, 1949 (AMENDMENT) BILL, 


read 3a. 


read 3a. 


NOTICES 


The next court of general quarter sessions for the borough of 
Shrewsbury will be held on Thursday, June 10, 1954, at the Shire Hall, 
Shrewsbury, at 11 a.m. 

The next court of general quarter sessions for the borough of 
Grantham will be held on Wednesday, June 9, 1954. 


SAUSAGES AND SOCIETY 


down by “he Food and Drugs Act, 


The case of Williams vy. Hurrells Stores Ltd. (reported in 
The Times of May 6) in its subject-matter, though not on its 
facts, recalls the well-known story of the industrialist who 
was showing a visitor over his factory. The products turned out, 
he said, were rabbit-sausages, but he admitted that there was 
a slight admixture of horsemeat. To an inquiry as to the relative 
proportions he replied easily—‘‘ Oh, about fifty-fifty—one 
horse, one rabbit! ” 

No such equivocal composition was suggested in the case 
recently before the Divisional Court, but the difficult point 
for decision there was “‘ What is a pork-sausage?” At first 
sight this question savours of that bland judicial ignorance 
which the layman regards as affectation; but in this case, 
at any rate, the layman would be wrong. No standard is laid 


1938, or the regulations 
made the.eunder; unaccountably, neither Stroud nor any 
other judicial dictionary gives a legal definition of “* sausage ”’; 
nor, apparently, is the question one of such common or uni- 
versal knowledge as to constitute a matter of which judicial 
notice may be taken. 

By s. 3 (1) of the Act a person commits an offence if he sells, 
to the prejudice of the purchaser, any food which is not of 
the nature, substance, or quality, of the food demanded by 
the purchaser. The respondents had been prosecuted under 
this subsection, and the sausages, which they were selling 
under the description “ Finest Pork-Sausages, 2s. 6d. a /b.”’, 
were found on analysis to have a total meat-content of 55°4 
per cent. The analyst was of opinion that “ pork-sausages ”’ 
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should contain at least 65 per cent. of meat, and no evidence 
was given in rebuttal; indeed, the respondents agreed that, 
normally, their sausages did contain 65 per cent. but stated 
that a mistake had been made in the manufacture of this con- 
signment. They were acquitted by the bench; but on a case 
being stated the Divisional Court held that they should have 
been convicted, since the only evidence before the justices 
was a consensus of opinion that 65 per cent. was the proper 
proportion; that this constituted a “notional standard”, 
and that, therefore, an offence had been committed. 


The decision, if we may respectfully say so, lays down no new 
legal principle ; it does not purport, unfortunately, to define, 
as a matter of law, what a pork-sausage is, but appears merely 
to apply the existing legal principle that, in the absence of 
universal acceptance or statutory definition, the question 
must fall to be decided on the available evidence. And it is as 
well that this should be so, for research on this vital subject 
indicates that “ sausage” is a generic term denoting a class, 
rather than one particular kind, of foodstuffs. Frankfurters, 
Hamburgers and Wiener-Wurst ; Saveloys and Blood-Puddings ; 
Bolognas (better known under their popularly-corrupted name 
“* Polonies ), Salami and Chipolatas, can all claim to belong to 
the clan; and a succinct definition of such variable types 
would be difficult to find. 

The recent hearing has at any rate added something to the 
gaiety of nations—we use the plural advisedly, having regard 
to the international character of this delicacy. The learned 
Lord Chief Justice could not forebear from referring to the 
treatment of the sausage as a favourite subject for pantomime 
and music-hall jokes. In this connexion, it ranks with such 
perennial and heterogeneous topics as the lodger, the mother- 
in-law, the kipper, and the “ pub”. It is a puzzling question 
why these and other common institutions should be regarded 
as funny per se. While (as we believe is the fact) more rarefied 
types of humour depend primarily on the juxtaposition of 
the incongruous, there is no doubt that the broad, popular 
sense of fun is stimulated by public references to the most 
ordinary things met with in everyday social life. A comedian 
who makes a recondite pun or a subtly witty remark provokes 
no more than a titter ; but the production of a string of sausages, 
or the mere reference to a policeman on the beat, will send 
the audience into gusts of uncontrollable laughter. There is, 
of course, this further factor about the sausage—that the 
nondescript nature of its content pervades it with a certain 
aura of mystery. And the psychological reaction of the ordinary 
man to a thing of mystery—whether it be sex, the law, the 
supernatural, or the strange chemistry of the human body— 
is to cover up his ignorance, or his fear, by ribald laughter. 
Hence the stock jokes, by no means all edifying, which appeal 
to the immature mind, and hence the so-called phallic humour 
which has caused uproarious laughter among audiences in 
all ages. 

The first mention of the sausage in literature is in a play 
of Epicharmus, in the year B.C. 500. The ancient Athenians, 
whose sense of fun was often of the broadest, were tickled by 
a graphic description in The Clouds of Aristophanes (produced 
in or about B.C. 420) of what may happen if you boil black 
puddings too furiously without taking the precaution of pricking 
them before you put them in the pot. Three years earlier 
Aristophanes had made a sausage-seller the principal character 
of his satirical comedy The Knights. Then, as is not unknown 
today, public life had been debased ; democracy had degenerated 
into demagogy, and party politics had become a matter of 
who could shout the loudest. Aristophanes himself was a 
conservative of the old school, nostalgic for the traditions 
of the great Periclean Age, a hater of bombast, vulgarity and 
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self-advertisement among the new upstart race of politicians. 
The chief of these, the most violent in invective and the most 
influential with the mob, was one Cleon, a tanner by trade, 
whose considerable ability as a parliamentary orator and 
administrator was counter-balanced by his aggressive and 
pugnacious contempt for all that was most aristocratic, refined 
and civilized in Athenian life. So Aristophanes’ play shows 
the old man Demos (representing the people of Athens) in 
thrall to a servant whom he has trustingly taken into his home— 
a “ leather-monger”’ (a thin disguise for Cleon) who puts on 
airs and curries favour with the poor by extortions from and 
political blackmail upon the rich. Things have come to a 
pretty pass, complain the respectable old family retainers, 
when Demos entrusts his fortunes to the management of a 
man like this. But since the common people (pointing slyly 
to the audience) are interested in very little besides cheap food 
and claptrap speeches, there is an easy remedy. If they are 
silly enough to want as prime minister a vulgar tradesman, 
“ street-bred, brazen-faced and low”, with no pretence to 
manners or education, let them replace the leather-monger 
with a sausage-seller. Professor Gilbert Murray has neatly 
translated the invitation to the new leader : 
“* Easy as lying ! Do as now you do— 

Turn every question to a common stew ; 

Hash things and cook things !| Win the common herd 

By sweet strong sauces in your every word. 

For other gifts, you’ve half the catalogue 

Already, for a perfect demagogue. 

A blood-shot voice, low breeding, huckster’s tricks— 

What more can man require for politics ? ” 
The new candidate is soon won over; his announcement 
to Parliament that fish prices have slumped causes a stampede 
among honourable members, who rush from the House in 
wild enthusiasm to buy up all they can while the going is good ; 
and, after a virulent slanging-match between the two protago- 
nists, the sausage-seller is duly installed in his predecessor's 
stead. He boils old Demos, like one of his own sausages, in 
magical herbs, and turns him “ from rotten to fresh”. A new 
era, he promises, of peace and plenty is dawning; and Aris- 
tophanes ends the play, his tongue in his cheek, with loud 
acclamations of the new government which, of course, is going 


to turn out so differently, so very differently, from the old. 
A.L.P. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Students’ Guide to the Insolvency Law of South Africa. By H. E. 


Hockly, B.A., LL.B. Second Edition. Juta & Co., Ltd., Cape Town 
and Johannesburg. Price 37s. 6d. net. 


Outlines of Local Government of the United Kingdom. Seventeenth 
Edition. By John J. Clarke. London: Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1954. 
Price 15s. net. 

The Parish Councils Review. Spring, 1954. Price 1s. 

The Article (The Journal of the Solicitors’ Articled Clerks Society). 

River Boards Association Year Book, 1953. 


Law of Compulsory Motor Vehicle Insurance. By Suzman & 
Gordon. Juta & Co., Cape Town and Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Price 57s. 6d. net. 
The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Registrars Report for 
the year 1953. 17, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


EPITAPH ON AN UNSUCCESSFUL CLIENT 
How meaningless are maxims 
And how hollow are their rings— 
He never gained on round-abouts 
And always lost on swings. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
, Sussex.”’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Children and Young Persons — Young person tried summarily for 
indictable offences—Consecutive sentences—Detention centre. 

R, a young person, aged fifteen and a half years, is charged (and 
elects to be tried summarily) before a juvenile court, with the three 
following offences: (a) indecently assaulting M, a girl under the 
age of sixteen. (5) Indecently assaulting W, a girl under the age of 
sixteen. (c) Having carnal knowledge of T, a girl of fifteen. He asks 
for two other cases of indecent assault upon two other girls under 
sixteen to be taken into consideration. 

The court orders detention at a detention centre, for a period of 
six months in each case, as the most appropriate method of dealing 
with the matter. The six months period mentioned in these orders is 
based upon proviso | (5) of s. 18 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, the 
court being of the opinion that but for s. 107 of the Magistrates’ Courts 
Act, 1952, specifically referred to in s. 18, it might have imposed 
““ consecutive ” sentences of imprisonment in each case which could 
total more than the three months maximum referred to in such 
proviso. 

However, s. 20 (5) (a) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, dealing 
with summary trial of a young person for indictable offences, limits 
the court’s powers in such cases to such as could be exercised if the 
court could have sentenced him to a term not exceeding three months’ 
imprisonment. From this it is argued that the maximum period of 
detention that the court could order in these instances was three 
months, and that it is incorrect to treat the three cases individually, each 
carrying a separate sentence, which treated “ consecutively ” would 
exceed the three month maximum, referred to in s. 18 of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. It is further argued that s. 108 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, can have no bearing upon this matter. On the 
other hand, it would appear there was nothing to prevent the court, 
for instance, imposing a £10 fine on the first charge, placing the 
defendant upon probation upon the second charge, and ordering three 
months’ detention on the third charge. This surely has the effect of 
“‘ cumulative ” punishment, against which it is sought to argue. 

If this contra argument is correct, it would appear that no matter 
how many cases were involved, a juvenile court, dealing with a young 
person summarily for a number of indictable offences as here, cannot 
order more than a total of three months’ detention at a detention 
centre. Your valued opinion as to which view is correct would be 
appreciated. TARQUIN. 

Answer. 

There is no statutory authority for ordering consecutive periods of 
detention in a detention centre. Section 108, supra, applies to imprison- 
ment only. The combined effect of s. 18 of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948, and s. 20 (5) (a) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, is that the 
period of detention in a detention centre in the case of a young person 
dealt with summarily for an indictable offence must not exceed three 
months, and there cannot be consecutive sentences of detention. There 
is nothing to prevent the imposition of a fine or the making of a pro- 
bation order in respect of other offences. We do not consider that the 
reference in s. 18, supra, to the maximum term of imprisonment 
includes an aggregate term made up of consecutive terms. 


2.—Guardianship of Infants—/nfant abroad—Jurisdiction of justices. 

Our client, X, is domiciled and resident in England, and married Y, 
a French lady, and of this marriage there is one child. 

X and Y are now living apart, and the child is in France living with 
Y’s mother. Y has threatened to take proceedings for maintenance 
of the child. It appears to us that the courts can make no order 
against X for the maintenance of the child while it is out of the 
jurisdiction, but we cannot find an authority on this point. 

We shall be glad to have your views (a) as to whether such an order 
can be made against X whilst the child is out of the jurisdiction and 
(5) as to the position should the child be brought within the jurisdiction 
of the court and an order made for maintenance of the child, who later 
leaves the jurisdiction and returns to France. SUFFRANC. 

Answer. 

This raises a difficult question, upon which we know of no direct 
authority. There is an opinion, held by some, that if a woman places 
herself or her child beyond the jurisdiction of the English courts she 
cannot, except by special statutory provision, have recourse to an 
English magistrates’ court, nor could she enforce an existing order. 

That may be so, but unless the High Court so decides we are disposed 
to think that there is jurisdiction to entertain an application in the 
present case. The mother may apply where she or the father is 
residing, Guardianship and Maintenance of Infants Act, 1951, s. 1. 
If she obtains an order of guardianship and of maintenance, she can 


authorize the collecting officer to enforce arrears that may accrue, 
even if she is abroad, and the court will have a discretion to enforce 
or to refuse to enforce payment. Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, 
ss. 52 (3), 74 and 76. 

As this is a difficult point of jurisdiction, we suggest the justices 
might consider refusing to make an order on the ground that the 
matter is more fit for determination by the High Court, Guardianship 
of Infants Act, 1925, s. 7 (3). 


i —— a Gates on highways—Gate removed and re-erected after 
interval. 

A gate has been erected across a county road, on pillars that have 
remained in position since an earlier gate was removed in 1930. The 
county council made a byelaw in 1904, under s. 26 of the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, which forbids the erection of a 
gate across a highway, with an exception for a gate erected in substitu- 
tion for a gate which before the confirmation of the byelaw had been 
lawfully erected across such highway, and where the situation, mode of 
construction, and manner of use of the gate are the same, or are such as 
to lessen the obstruction of free passage on the highway. 

Your opinion is sought on the following questions : 

(1) Whether the re-erection of the gate eighteen months ago con- 
stitutes an offence against the byelaw? It may be assumed that the 
highway was originally dedicated subject to the owner’s retaining a 
right to erect a gate across it, and that the original gate was erected 
before the byelaw came into force ; 

(2) If so, whether proceedings may now be taken, even though 
eighteen months have elapsed since the new gate was erected ; 

(3) Whether it can be said that, as the gate has been down for so 
many years, the owner must be considered as having completely 
dedicated the way to the public and as having lost his right to replace 
the gate. PERROP. 

Answer. 

(1) No, in our opinion. 

(2) This does not now arise. 

(3) This will depend on circumstances. The gate may not have been 
required during the period because no cattle were being kept. The 
gate may have been taken in to protect it from damage by weather or 
otherwise until required. The maintenance of the posts is some 
evidence of intention not to abandon the right. 


4.—Land—Compulsory acquisition—Expiry of time limit. 

We are concerned in connexion with a compulsory purchase order 
which was made in 1938 and relates to property to be acquired by the 
local authority outside a clearance order under s. 29 of the Housing 
Act, 1936. This order was confirmed by the Minister in 1938, but no 
action was taken over it, except that it is contended that the corporation 
served a notice to treat. The receipt of this notice is not admitted, and 
the owner is now being pressed by the local authority to transfer the 
property. We were under the impression that such orders had to be 
renewed by application under some emergency provision which was 
passed at the outbreak of war, and we believe that no application for 
renewal of this order has been made. Can you please advise us whether 
the order is still operative ? PLUTO. 

Answer. 

The compulsory purchase order became ineffective on the expiration 
of three years after the date of the operation of the order, except in so 
far as any notice to treat was served before the expiration of that period; 
and if such notice was properly served then the purchase may be 
completed by compulsory process; see Housing Act, 1936, sch. 1, 
paras. 1, 7; sch. 2, para. 3; Lands Clauses Act, 1845, s. 123. Wedo 
not find any general provision extending such orders so as to enable 
a notice to treat to be served after the expiration of the above period, or 
enabling the local authority to apply for such extension. 


5.—Local Authority—Chairman’s chain of office. 

With reference to P.P. 4 at 118 J.P.N. 63, does not s. 268 (1) of the 
Local Government Act, 1933, enable a council not only to accept gifts 
of property but also to execute any works (including maintenance or 
improvement) thereto, and if this be so, surely the renovations to the 
chain of office are such works of maintenance, and the adding of 
extra links would be works of improvement thereto. As regards 
subs. (2), does not this empower the council to spend money in exercise 
of the powers granted to them under subs. (1). ANOTHER BAUBLE. 

Answer. 

No, in our opinion. We greatly doubt whether the parenthetic 

words in subs. (1) allow a local authority to “ improve ” a chattel by 
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adding new chattels to it. In other words, we consider that A.-G. v. 
Batley Corporation (1872) 26 L.T. 392; Newcastle Corporation v. 
4.-G. (1892) 56 J.P. 836 are still applicable. Cleaning and minor 
repair of existing links may be “ maintenance ™ within that parenthesis, 
but subs. (2) precludes spending rate moneys even upon this, since the 
purposes of the gift are not purposes for which the council are em- 
powered to expend money raised from a rate. 


6.—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers—Recognizance to appear— 
Including condition to report daily at a police station meantime. 

A has been committed for trial on a charge of larceny at the next 
county quarter sessions which take place three months hence and has 
been released on bail in his own recognizance of £10 with an additional 
condition that he reports daily to a specified police siation. A’s 
last address was a common lodging house and I feel that the condition 
that he will report to the police will sooner or later be broken. 

I think it is not unusual to insert conditions of this kind in recog- 
nizances to appear before a magistrates’ court but I am not sure 
whether it is the practice to include such a condition in recognizances 
where the accused is bound for appearance at his trial. In any event 
what I really want to know is, in the event of a failure to report, what 
steps (if any) can or should be taken in respect of the breach of the 
condition. JEREM. 

Answer. 

On committal for trial the recognizance is regulated by the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, s. 7 (2) (6). On remand to appear before a 
magistrates’ court the section is 105 (3). There is no power to include 
a condition to report at a police station, and no steps can be taken if 
he fails so to report. 


7.—National Assistance Act, 1948—Deceased debtor. 

A substantial sum was paid to an applicant under the provisions of 
the National Assistance Act, 1948, but it was ascertained that as the 
applicant had not declared the full amount of his capital he was not 
entitled to the money received. Application was made to him for the 
repayment of the sum, there being no dispute as to the correctness of 
the demand, but before payment the recipient of the assistance died, 
and payment has now been requested from his personal representatives. 
The authority to recover is stated to be s. 45 of the National Assistance 
Act, 1948, but this section does not explicitly give power to recover 


from personal representatives in the same way as s. 11 of the Old Age 


Pensions Act, 1936. Section 56 states that any sum due to the Board 

shall be recoverable summarily as a civil debt, and presumably the 

procedure is as indicated in the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, s. 6. 

Is this procedure applicable to personal representatives, and are they 

liable for repayment to the extent of moneys in their hands forming part 

of the estate of the recipient of the assistance ? DECRE. 
Answer. 

As is pointed out in the question, the Old Age Pensions Act, 1936, 
provided specifically for recovery from a personal representative, and 
in one subsection there is procedure for making deductions. It is a 
debt due to the Crown. Under the National Assistance Act, 1948, the 
money may be recovered summarily as a civil debt, from the person, 
meaning the person to whom it was given, and there is no mention of a 
personal representative in case of death. The civil debt procedure in a 
magistrates’ court involves, in the last resort, the imprisonment of the 
debtor after proof of means. But the personal representative is not 
the real debtor and it is not a question of his means. In our opinion, 
it would be necessary to have a statutory provision in order to make a 
personal representative liable to be proceeded against in a magistrates’ 
court in respect of a sum due, not from him, but from an estate of a 
deceased person, and accordingly we think the summary civil debt 
procedure is not available. 
8.—Pests—Prevention of damage by Pests Act, 1949—Contract by 

local authority without default. 

It has been the practice for some years for my council to disinfest 
premises in the area on the basis of a simple contract made with the 
owner of the premises, and the question has been referred to me 
whether this is a proper procedure in view of the provisions of the 
above Act. Section 2 makes it the duty of every local authority to 
enforce the duties of owners and occupiers under the Act, and s. 4 
provides that a local authority may serve on the owner or occupier of 
land a notice requiring him to take such reasonable steps as may be 
provided in a notice to disinfest his land. Section 5 provides that in 
the default of the owner or occupier a local authority may themselves 
take the steps required by the notice and recover the cost reasonably 
incurred in so doing. It appears, therefore, that apart from the 
exception which is made under s. 6 in respect of ** groups of premises ” 
a local authority cannot carry out the disinfestation by agreement with 
the owner or occupier and must do so only in the event of default by 
the owner or occupier after due notice has been given. It is contended 
that if a local authority does enter into an agreement to disinfest land 
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then their action is u/tra vires and this would be a good defence in the 

event of a local authority’s suing for the cost of the work done as 

provided by the agreement. Festic. 
Answer. 

The opening words of s. 2 (1) of the Prevention of Damage by 
Pests Act, 1949, make it the duty of the local authority “* to take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure so far as practicable that their 
district is kept free from rats and mice.” If that provision stood alone, 
there could be no doubt as to the authority’s power to destroy rats and 
mice by contract with an owner or occupier of property. The parti- 
cularization in paras. (a), (6) and (c) of the subsection, including the 
duty to enforce subsequent provisions of the Act, does not seem to us to 
render such a contract as is contemplated ultra vires. The local 
authority, we infer, possesses staff and appliances, in readiness for 
“ taking steps ”’ under s. 5 (1), after which it can recover the expenses 
as a simple contract debt. By using that staff and those appliances, 
under contract, without waiting for a notice under s. 4 to be served and 
for the owner to make default, the same practical result is secured, and 
the pests have a shortened period in which to multiply. We think the 
High Court would be unlikely to excuse the owner from his contract 
on the ground that the contract was u/fra vires because he had not first 
made default. 


9. a» Prisoners Defence Regulations, 1953—Meaning of “ full 
lay. 

I am in some doubt as to the application of subs. (2) of s. 1 of the 
Poor Prisoners Defence (Fees & Expenses) Regulations, 1953. This 
subsection states that if a trial has lasted more than two full days 
there shall be allowed an additional daily fee to the solicitors acting 
under the certificate. 

I can find no definition of the words “* two full days ” in relation to 
these regulations, although I believe that in some courts a trial which 
extends beyond five hours is considered to have lasted for more than 
one day. 

I should welcome your advice as to whether a “ day ” under these 
regulations is to be regarded as a period of five hours or not. 

JEPSON. 
Answer. 

In the absence of any definition in the regulations, it seems reasonable 
to treat as a full day a period of five hours as suggested. In the Legal 
Aid (General) Regulations, 1950, Schedule of Fees to Counsel, an 
additional fee is allowed where a total time occupied in a trial exceeds 
five hours. This appears to us to furnish guidance for the present 


purpose. 


10.—Road Traffic Acts—Driver disqualified by age—Liability to 
prosecution under s. 7 (4) 1930 Act. 

I have recently had occasion to consider s. 9 of the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930. The first three subsections of that section are quite clear 
and indicate the qualifying age before motor vehicles of varying types 
can be driven. 

Subsection (4) creates the offence, and according to the note in Stone 
the penalty is provided by s. 113. 

Up to that point, the section is quite clear and no difficulty arises. 
Subsection (5), however, goes on to say “ that a person who is prohibited 
by the section by reason of his age from driving a motor vehicle shall 
for the purposes of this part of this Act be deemed to be disqualified 
for holding or obtaining a licence ” and in the current edition of Stone 
on p. 2062, note (mm) it is pointed out that if a person applies for or 
obtains a forbidden driving licence he offends against s. 7 (4) which 
deals with driving whilst disqualified. 

It seems to me that in view of the addition of subs. (5) to s. 9any person 
who drives whilst under age is guilty not only of the offence created by 
subs. (4), but also of the far graver offence of driving whilst disqualified 
for holding or obtaining a driving licence, contrary to s. 7, this view 
being supported by the note in Stone to which I have already referred 
in the case of obtaining a forbidden licence. 

I shall be glad to know whether you are aware of any authority 
giving the reason for the presence of subs. (5) in s. 9 or whether any 
guidance has at any time been given as to when it would be appropriate 
to proceed solely under s. 9 rather than the apparent alternative offence 
under s. 7. JIFUS . 

Answer. 

We can find nothing to prevent a person who is deemed to be 
disqualified by virtue of s. 9 (5) and who drives while so disqualified 
from being prosecuted under s. 7 (4) instead of under s.9 (4). It would 
appear from the fact that the offence under s. 9 (4) has been specially 
created that in the absence of unusual circumstances the appropriate 
charge is one under that subsection. We do not know of anything other 
than this which gives any help on this point. Section 9 (5) (as is accepted 
in the question) affects matters not connected with the actual driving 
of a vehicle. We should not expect to find, and are not aware of, any 
authority giving the reason for the presence of s. 9 (5). 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd) 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BARROW- 
IN-FURNESS 


Appointment of Senior Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the permanent 
appointment of Senior Assistant Solicitor in 


the Town Clerk’s Department at a salary in | 


accordance with A.P.T. Grade X (£920 rising 
to £1,050). 

Forms of application and conditions of 
appointment obtainable from the undersigned, 
to be returned not later than Thursday, 


June 17, 1954. 
LAWRENCE ALLEN, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


AT 25, PICCADILLY, W.1 


NU-SWIFT! 


Not yet visited the new Nu-Swift 

Fire Protection Centre? Call when 

you're next in the West End. You'll 
be very welcome ! 


Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 5724 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








| tion Rules, 1949 to 1952, 
candidate will be required to pass a medical | 


| experience, 
| addresses of three referees, to be received by 


| [VM IPPLesex COMBINED PROBATION 

AREA 

| Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICANTS must be not less than twenty- 
three nor more than forty years of age, except in 
the case of a serving Probation Officer, and have 
recognized social science training. Appoint- 
ment and salary according to Probation 
Rules, 1949/54, with £30 p.a. Metropolitan 
| Addition ; subject to superannuation deduc- 
tions and medical assessment. Application 
forms, from undersigned, to be returned 

by June 5 (quote N. 536 J.P.). 
CLIFFORD RADCLIFFE, 


Clerk to the County Probation Committee. | 


Guildhall, 
Westminister, S.W.1. 


AST SUFFOLK PROBATION AREA 
Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time Male Probation Officer. 
The appointment will be subject to the Proba- 
and the successful 


| examination. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
1 together with the names and 


the undersigned by June 15, 1954. 
G. C. LIGHTFOOT, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 
County Hall, 
Ipswich. 





ITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
CHESTER MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk to the Justices 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
whole-time appointment. Applicants, pre- 
ferably under forty years of age, should possess 
considerable experience, including the issuing 
of process, the taking of depositions by type- 
writer, keeping of accounts, and be capable of 
taking courts in the absence of the Clerk. 
A knowledge of shorthand will be an ad- 
vantage. 

Salary in accordance with Grade VI of 
A.P. & T. Division (£695—£760 p.a.). 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with copies of two recent 


| testimonials, should reach the undersigned not 


later than June 12, 1954. 


PETER D. PERKINS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


| City Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, 


53, Northgate Street, 
Chester. 





BURCOT GRANGE HIGH SCHOOL 
with 

ELIZABETH HOUSE 

49 and 51, Four Oaks Road, Sutton Coldfield 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Aged Four to Nineteen 
Care of Children whose Parents are Abread 
General Certificate of Education 
“THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD MATTERS” 
Apply SECRETARY. Four Oaks 333 








27,000 ex-Service men and women are in 
mental hospitals. A further 74,000 scat- 
tered over the country draw neurosis pen- 
sions. Thousands of other sufferers carry 
on as best they can. Many of these need 
the assistance and understanding which 
only this voluntary Society, with specialist 
staff, its own Curative Home and sheltered 
industry can provide. To all those who 
turn to the Society for help it offers THE 
DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 


WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 
£60,000 required annually. No Government 
Grant. 


ZH E DBXANS 


Please help by legacy, subscription or donation 


EX-SERVICES WELFARE SOCIETY 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER IN MIND 
Patron: ofa President: Field Marshal 
e=23 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth, The Lord Wilson of Libya, 
The Queen Mother. G.CB., GBE. D.S.O. 
Enquiries addressed to The President, The Ex-Services Welfare Society, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C4. 
(Regd. in accordance with National Assistanee Act, 1948) 
Scottish Office: 112, Bath Street, Glasgew, C.2 


Northern Office : 76, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3. 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Surveyors 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 2 


CORNWALL 
FALMOUTH. a & KNOWLES, Strand, Falmouth. 
Tel. : 189 and 1308, 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L. BALDOCK, B.Sc.,A.R.1.C.S., 


Chartered Severes, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 


Axminster. Tel 
SXETER—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 


ESSEX 


ages ~y - ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS. — HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.L, Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


KENT 


BSECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyers, The Old 
Cottage. tate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
yx: yo G 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromley. 

Vv. 


13/15 





LANCASHIRE 


BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567. 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1855. Tel. 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5). 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 x SHAWS BRI. 7866 x 


(E.A.L.) LTD. 


“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE., W.1. 
and at Si DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H. W. SHAW, P.P.C.LA., FALP.A., F.V.1. 


SON & 
CENtral 














ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116. 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charies Ii Street, Sc. 
James's Square, London, S.W.1. WHitehall 3911. 
Also at Southampton. 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


H. C. WILSON & CO., 51 Maida Vale, W.9. Esc. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines). 





MIDDLESEX 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. Tel. 25206 91! Bridge Streets, 
Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 

CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 

ESHER.—W. ). BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
oe ee and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 

el. | 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8 

SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO., F.A.L.P.A, 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 
Victoria Road, Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3. 


SUSSEX 

BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 

BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 35281 (3 lines). 
And at London. 








Please, Mister, 
Can’t you do nothing ? 
Please ! 


Of course we can, Sonny. This is 
a Canine Defence Free Clinic — 
of the poorest 
receives treatment equal to the 
finest in the land. 

e 
Every National Canine Defence 


League Clinic has a full Hospital 


where the pet 


Service behind it . . . which is one 
of the reasons why we so earnestly 
request the practical help of all 


kind-hearted people. 


Secretary: R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc., 10 Seymour St., London, W.1. 


One Fund 


for 


ALL SAILORS 


King George’s Fund for Sailors is the central fund for 
all sea services—the Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, 


the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 


It supports 


the work of more than 120 of the societies that care for 
the welfare of seafaring folk, and makes grants accord- 
ing to their needs. Many of these societies have no 
other source of income. The Fund is a voluntary 
organisation, and relies upon public generosity for its 
income. You may rest assured that all collections, 
gifts and legacies in its favour will benefit sailors— 
serving or retired—and their families everywhere. 


King George’s Fund For Sailors 


Captain Stuart Paton, C.B.E., R.N. (General Secretary), 
31] 1, Chesham Street, London, S.W.1. 
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